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GF Ea HERE is no doubt that the social problem of the 
YY, By Unemployed is a large and ots one. In the 
cy discussion of this problem many views of many minds 
(Oe 6 find place ; but enough stress is not usually laid upon 
StexO\ the large part which the unemployed boy plays in the 
question. 


This paper is an attempt to deal with the question of “ un- 
employment and boy labour,” or, to put the matter in shorter 
form, the boy out of work. In the time at my disposal it will be 
impossible to deal at all exhaustively with the matter ; to do this, 
a whole series of papers and far more expert knowledge than I 
possess would be required. 

What I have to say falls into three divisions, under the follow- 
ing heads :-— 

(1) The problem stated. 
(2) The causes of the evil. 
(3) Suggested remedies. 
(1) First, then, is the problem; of the boy out of work. And 


* A Paper read before the Congress of the National League of Workers with Boys on November 
26, 1906. 
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by “‘the boy” all through this paper I mean the poor class boy, 
whose father as a rule is an unskilled labourer, and who himself, 
as a general rule, learns no trade. I have no great experience of 
any other class of boy. All my hearers, I take it, know well the 
type of boy; and all, I expect, have had personal experience of the 
boy out of work. You know the sort of case:—Tommy leaves 
school full of eagerness to start work. He has already had a 
few odd jobs as short-time errand boy out of school hours whilst 
he has been attending school. But now he is going to work in 
earnest. ‘‘ What does he want to do?” Oh, anything! He 
wants ‘“‘a job””—that gloriously comprehensive term. Just a job; 
his ambition goes no further than that. Any job will do provided 
that the wages are not impossibly small. Soa job he gets. But 
he soon hears of a better, and throws up the first one, and starts 
a second. He gets tired of this, and looks out for another job; 
which he obtains. But there the hours are too long, so he gives 
notice and leaves. He has a short holiday now, having worked 
so hard for (say) half a year. Tired of holidays, he bestirs himself 
once more, the result being that another job is obtained. After a 
time, however, it does not suit him ; so again he takes a holiday, 
a rather longer one this time, until he happens upon a fifth job. 
He is going to “stick it” now, as he says; and so he does for a 
space, till he quarrels with his foreman, and is out of work again. 
He takes his fate light-heartedly enough, and after another spell 
of rest finds work once more; but he leaves this after a few 
months, convinced that a lad of his worth should receive more 
adequate return for his valuable services, and once again is out of 
a job. And so on, and so on, until he finds himself a grown man 
with no great liking for work, and with no special aptitude for 
any particular branch of work—a casual labourer, often as not one 
of the Unemployed. And what sort of work has he been doing 
all this time? ‘‘ What has he not been doing?’ were an easier 
question to answer. He has been errand-boy, coalyard-boy, van- 


boy ; he has been in printing works ; he has been branding boxes 
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in a tobacco factory ; he has been packing tea in parcels ; he has 
done a hundred-and-one things which the exigencies of modern 
life demand that a boy must do. 

This, then, shortly put, is the problem of the boy out of work. 

(2) We will now attempt to examine into the causes of the 
evil; that is to say, try to find out why the boy is out of work. 
There are three main factors which throw light upon this point :— 
The home, the work, the boy himself. 

(a) First, then, the home. In the class of home where dwells 
the out-of-work boy, he is reckoned with chiefly as a money- 
maker by his parents; or, rather, by his mother, for the mother 
plays a far larger part in the boy’s life than does the father. The 
mother may consider her boy the best of all boys—industrious, 
obedient, honest, the acme of perfection—or she may look upon 
him as an idle vagabond; but, be he in her eyes a good boy or a 
bad boy, he is, as he nears the age of fourteen, of real interest 
chiefly as the likely producer of a few more shillings weekly 
towards the expenses of the house. Therefore he must get a job, 
any job, suitable or unsuitable for his particular bent, short hours or 
long, no matter, so that it produces shillings. Thus he is launched 
haphazard on the world. He has already, in many cases, been 
earning money whilst still at school, as short-time errand-boy, or 
paper-seller. He has not known for months past hours of real 
playtime. He is aware that he exists simply to bring in shillings 
to his mother. So that his attitude towards his work is wron 
from the start. And when he discovers, as, poor lad, he too often 
does discover, that his hard-earned shillings are spent in beer, and 
that he himself has as little chance of obtaining a Sunday suit of 
clothes as he had whilst still at school, it is little wonder that he 
grows careless as to whether he keeps his work or not. When, 
moreover, he sees that the more money he and his working 
brothers earn, the less his father appears anxious to earn, it is 
little wonder again that he loses heart. When yet, once more, he 
finds that having lost a job, either through misfortune or his fault, 
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or having failed to obtain the rise in wages which he hoped for, he 
meets with nothing but abuse from the authorities at home, or gets 
“shouted at,” as he terms it, it is not surprising that any desire 
for work in him is destroyed. 

The home, then, is often one cause of the evil we are 
considering. 

(4) Next comes the work. In many branches of unskilled 
boy-labour, the hours are shamefully long, the work wickedly 
hard, the pay absurdly small. Boys in warehouses are kept all 
day and often till late at night running about lifting and carrying 
parcels at a wage of ss. or 6s. a week. Errand-boys in small 
shops are kept working till one o’clock in the morning, though 
they started work sixteen hours before. And this in the face of 
the obvious interpretation of the Shop Hours Act, which, I believe, 
directs that no boy may be employed in or about a shop for more 
than seventy-four hours a week. 

Handcart-boys have day after day to drag heavily-loaded hand- 
carts over immense stretches of pavement, sometimes for miles on 
end. 

Small coalyard-boys are compelled to carry to their destinations 
heavy hundredweights of coal which tax every ounce of strength 
in their poor little limbs to move. I know of no more cruel form 
of sweated labour than that of the coalyard-boy. I have known 
such a one employed in a coalyard for over eighty hours a week 
at a wage of 3s. weekly. And all this in spite of the Shop 
Hours Act again, and of the Employment of Children Act, 1904, 
which directs that ‘no child shall be employed to lift, carry, or 
move anything so heavy as to be likely to cause injury to the 
child.” 

All the above considerations tell, and contribute to swelling the 
ranks of unemployed boys, by imbuing them early with a real 
distaste for work. 

But a far more potent factor in the question is this. When a 
lad has been at any of these irregular jobs some time, he asks for 
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a rise in wages (there is pressure behind him at home). As often 
as not this is refused, and the lad is told he may look out for 
another job, the employer knowing that he can get scores of 
younger boys any day of the week to do the same work at the 
same price as he has been paying his first boy. 

Add to these facts this: that three-quarters of all the work 
done by unskilled boy labour, be it miserably paid or dazzlingly 
well paid at the start, leads to nothing permanent, and no regular 
employment; and thus we see that the actual work is, in some 
part, the cause of the evil under discussion. 

(c) And lastly comes the boy himself. So far I have represented 
the boy rather as the victim of adverse circumstances. But I fear 
that this is not always the case. Over and over again the boy 
loses his work through his own foolish fault. He is full of reasons 
for throwing up jobs, plausible reasons quite convincing to him- 
self. The hours were so long; he had to be up too early, or he 
got back home too late at night; or his foreman found fault with 
him, or he got “shouted at by the boss’’; and your average boy 
has as deep-rooted an objection to being shouted at as he has to 
being hit; or he was refused arise in wages, or he thought he 
would like to try a different kind of work, or he wanted his 
Saturday afternoon off when his employer wanted otherwise. So 
easily, carelessly is the job thrown up; even good jobs are thrown 
away in this way, places where, perhaps, the boy is in the way of 
learning a trade. And all through laziness, feckless laziness. 
That is the short interpretation of all the boy’s plausible reasons. 
He is lazy. It is his own fault that he is out of work. 

(3) What can be done to remedy this state of frequent un- 
employment of boys who ought to be employed? This is my last 
and main point for consideration. And here I would state that I 
do not this afternoon wish to do more than suggest lines of 
thought, which may lead to some discussion of the points brought 
forward. 

In many directions we may look for a cure. We may look in 
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this direction of the home first of all. Those of us who have 
access to the parents ought to do more to make the parents, and 
especially the mother, see that in allowing their boy to take or 
leave work, considerations of a day do not outweigh considerations 
of future years. I confess that for my own part I have, through 
lack of time, been able to do but little in this direction myself ; 
yet I am fully alive to the fact that much might be done. For 
the sinners in this respect amongst the parents are not only the 
disreputable class, who drink the boy’s earnings, and regard him 
simply as a convenient money-producer; but they are often the 
tidy, hard-working parents as well, who think much of their son, 
and are proud of him, but who thoughtlessly allow him to take 
any situation so long as it brings in wages without delay. Thus 
they often sacrifice the future to the present, sinning through 
‘amiable ignorance” (a happy phrase of Mr. Spencer Gibb’s). 
And I feel sure that much might be done by social workers and 
clergy with this class of parent to teach them greater forethought ; 
as much might be done with the less reputable class to teach them 
something more of their responsibility for their son. At present, 
parental responsibility is as negligible a quantity as is parental control. 
Next comes the question of a trade. There would be fewer 
“out of works” if there were more boys learning trades ; or, 
rather, if there were more boys indentured to a trade; for boys 
learning a trade, if they have no signed indentures, often throw 
up their work quite as lightheartedly as the irresponsible errand- 
boy. The vast majority of unemployed men are unskilled 
labourers. Then diminish the number of the unemployed by 
increasing the number of skilled workmen. Encourage the boy 
to learn a trade. Make him sign indentures. Shorten his term of 
apprenticeship, in many cases quite unnecessarily long. See that he 
learns the whole trade, not one branch of it merely. Let there be 
more connection between the employer and the technical school. 
Let the apprentice alongside of his practical work have theoretical 
training during work hours. These things sound like a counsel 
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of perfection. Who is to see that all this is done? I leave the 
— unanswered. I have merely thrown out suggestions 
or discussion and thought. 

The following is interesting. It is written by a member 
of the Shrewsbury Lads’ Club in Liverpool, which I have 
the honour to look after. It seems almost impossible, by the way, 
to induce any of our boys in this club to learn a trade; they are 
of the most feckless class that I have ever met. The lad in 
question is himself the son of an unskilled labourer ; he heard me 
asking club members about their work, and asked why I was 
doing it. I told him for the purposes of this paper. He at once 
demanded writing materials himself. “I'll write you a paper on 
unemployment,” he said. He produced the following :— 

‘There would not have been half so many unemployed men 
walking about the streets of our large towns as there are now, if 
those men, when they were boys, were apprenticed to some suitable 
trade. There are at present in Liverpool many boys who work 
at coalyards for seventy-six hours weekly, and also errand-boys 
who work nearly as many hours as the above-mentioned. Most 
of these boys stay at these sort of jobs until they have spent the 
greater part of their life. By-and-by, as they grow older, they 
just begin to realise their folly of not trying to get a situation in 
which they might have learned a trade that would have been some 
use to them in after life, instead of having to go out and swell the 
ranks of the unemployed. Most of the boys in Liverpool, as 
soon as they leave school, generally look out for a job as a printer’s 
errand-boy. After a while they get tired of that particular job, 
and they either get dismissed or they leave. They go on like 
this for a long time, until (say) they are about eighteen years of 
age, and at that age they are too big to work as errand-boys, and 
they get jobs as dock-labourers, or some join the Army or Navy.” 

This production is interesting, coming as it does from a boy 
whose father is usually one of the unemployed, and who himself 
in fifteen months made trial of four different places of work. 
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But I believe myself that no solution of the problem under 
discussion will be found, no real cure will be effected for the evil, 
unless something far more radical is done than anything I have 
suggested yet. The State must step in. First of all, 1 ask the 
question, Is it necessary, or even moral, to allow children to be 
worked as they are worked before they have reached the age of 
fourteen at all? Then 1 ask, Why cannot the State, in the form 
of the Education Authority, control and supervise the boy till he 
reaches the age of sixteen or eighteen years? With regard to the 
first question, I simply say that the way small boys are obliged by 
their parents to turn to, and earn money as paper-boys or errand- 
boys at times when they ought to be playing children’s games is, 
to my mind, simply iniquitous. With regard to the second 
question, I would say a little more. 

I make three suggestions, of which the second only is original:— 

(1) That boys be kept at school till the age of fifteen 
instead of fourteen. 

(2) That exemption from this rule be only granted to 
boys leaving school to learn a trade. 

(3) That school supervision be enforced up to the age 
of sixteen years at least; and that up to that age a 
boy, if he does not work with his hands, must be 
brought back to school to work with his head. 

I leave these suggestions with this meeting for what they are 
worth. Time is too short for me to enter more fully into their 
discussion. I will content myself with the remark that under our 
present system of State control the presumably bad lad has a much 
better chance in the world than the good one. I mean that boys 
in reformatories and industrial schools are supervised and 
controlled till the ages of nineteen and sixteen—till the age of 
irresponsible childhood is past; while the ordinary steady elementary 
school-boy is given no such chance; and we must always remember 
that a boy of fourteen is, after all, or ought to be, merely a careless 
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I have tried to show that the parents might do something, an 
increase of indentured labour might do something, the State 
certainly could do something to diminish the numbers of 
unemployed boys. 

And, lastly, teachers and workers might do something, not 
merely by interesting themselves in the particular work of a 
particular boy; many do that. But by upholding in school and 
club and Bible-class, if you will, the dignity of work. It is 
at present felt to be no disgrace anywhere to be out of work. It is, 
rather, a matter for congratulation and happy jest for the boy and 
his mates. It is the spirit that drives one to distraction in all 
one’s work with boys. It is this spirit that we must destroy. 

I wonder how many of my hearers know the song entitled, 
“‘Father keeps on doing it.” 

In case any of you have never yet become acquainted with this 
gem of English lyric poetry, I will quote to you the burden of 
the chorus. It runs as follows :— 

“ Father keeps on doing it, doing it ; 
Father keeps on doing it, doing it; 
Mother takes him out a bob, 
And says, ‘ Now go and find a job’; 
But trade’s so bad, he don’t want to ruin it; 
He’s lost one eye with looking for work, 
And father keeps on doing it.” 

The attitude of that chorus is exactly the attitude of the average 
boy out of work. It is this attitude which we must do something 
to change. We must do what we can to make the boy feel that 
to be out of work is, in some sense, anyhow, a disgrace—a thing 
he certainly does not at present feel. Your club boy will turn 
into the club of an evening with the most pleased smile on his 
face, and ask you, “Any jobs knocking about?”’ And when you ask 
him why, he will tell you quite proudly that he has “chucked his 
last job” and is now one of the “sons of rest,” and means to be 
for a bit. The thing is all wrong. ‘ You can make them pray, 
and you can make them sing,” said a worker amongst the poorest 
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class of boy to me the other day, “‘but you cannot make them 
work.” 

But we could do more if we could put into their heads more 
sense of ambition, more idea of the dignity of work, more notion 
of the disgrace of laziness. I readily admit that the phrase 
‘dignity of work” sounds almost ludicrous when one considers 
how some of the poor little wretches we are considering are 
employed. Yet I use the phrase deliberately. It suggests the 
reaching after an ideal. And without ideals we are lost. And 
we can impart something of our ideals to our boy friends. 

Rudyard Kipling’s idea of eternal happiness beyond the grave 
is that of men who “work for an age at a sitting and never are 
tired at all,” in a sphere where “no one shall work for money, 
and no one shall work for fame, but each for the joy of the 
working.” 

It is a far cry from that region to the region of colourless life 
where, amongst sordid streets and in menial tasks, our city boys 
work out their days; yet it is for us—hopeless and ludicrous 
though it sounds—to keep before these boy friends of ours, even 
as before ourselves, the splendid knowledge that in all real work 
throughout the world there is to be found something at least of 
the “joy of the working,” and that all real work is for them and 
for us worth doing thoroughly, conscientiously, properly, and well. 





COMPULSORY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS.* 
By Prorgssor Micwaet E. SaDver. 


Ep) HE student of the Continuation School problem at 
VAX the present time finds that he must penne survey 
May) far beyond the limits of Great Britain. Every pro- 
Re 6 gressive community in the world is beginning to feel 
Set) that a wise and systematic handling of the question 
of Continuation Schools for the boys and girls who have just left 
the Elementary Schools, and for the young men and young 
women who are engaged in learning skilled trades, is an urgent 
and very difficult part of the educational problem which presses 
(ever more urgently) upon the thoughts of those responsible for 
central or local government. In the United States the question 
of Evening or Continuation Schools has, until recently, been 
comparatively neglected through the absorption of people’s minds 
in the development of the Secondary Schools and Universities. 
But every month brings the problem of the Continuation School 
more into the forefront of educational discussion, at any rate in 
the Eastern States of the Union. In France, the development of 
lectures and classes for those who have left the Primary Schools 
is engaging the thoughts of all zealous teachers in the State Schools 
and in the Catholic community. In Denmark, the People’s High 
Schools, full of national enthusiasm, of the spirit of comrade- 
ship and of economic good-sense, have done more than any other 
agency to form an educated rural democracy and to teach that 
combination of scientific method, businesslike precision, and 
willingness to co-operate for common ends which is indispensable 


* A paper read before the Congress of the National League of Workers with Boys, November 
26, 1906. 
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to commercial prosperity on national lines. In Switzerland again 
—that laboratory of social experiment—attendance at Continuation 
Schools is now compulsory for boys in the whole, or in certain 
districts, of seventeen out of the twenty-five cantons. In the 
course of repeated inquiry among young people in different 
cantons, I have not yet come across a single young man who 
grumbled against the compulsory regulation. In Germany, where 
the State organisation of education is carried to a more systematic 
and all-embracing point than in any other country in Europe, 
attendance at Continuation Schools is now compulsory for boys 
in a number of States. It is compulsory, in varying degrees, in 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden, Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe-Coburg Gotha and Hesse. In the city of 
Munich, through the statesmanlike efforts of the City School 
Superintendent, Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner, the system of Com- 
pulsory Continuation Schools has reached a very high point of 
excellence in three important respects: the classes are the result 
of concerted action on the part of the employers in each trade, of 
the Trade Unions and of the City Education Authority; secondly, 
the work done in training apprentices is on a high level of tech- 
nical excellence from a workshop point of view; and thirdly, bread 
and butter studies are not allowed to shut out that training for 
citizenship which is especially needed in the Continuation Schools 
of modern cities. 

The case of the kingdom of Prussia is especially interesting. 
There is no general law of compulsory attendance at Continuation 
Schools. But a city may, if it so pleases, make attendance 
compulsory. One after another all the great Prussian cities are 
making it obligatory on boys to attend continuation classes for 
two or three years after leaving the Elementary Schools. The 
local bye-laws throw upon the employer the duty of facilitating 
the attendance of his apprentices at such schools. ‘The results, so 
far as | am able to judge, are regarded as satisfactory both from 
an economic and from a civic point of view. 
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Thus, in Central Europe at any rate, the trend of opinion is to- 
wards making attendance at Continuation Schools compulsory for 
boys. Scandinavia, on the other hand, is all for the voluntary 
system. And France has not yet broached the idea of compulsion. 
Nor in any really effective sense is there such a thing in America 
as compulsory attendance at school beyond 14 years of age. 
Nevertheless one who watches the educational weather is bound to 
say that the idea of compulsion is gaining ground. By a sort of 
capillary attraction, compulsion creeps upwards from the Elementary 
School to what follows after it. 

Yet whenever I get as far north as Crewe or Derby I seem to 
feel that there is a protest against compulsion in the very air. 
Lancashire and the West Riding are, in the main, at present dead 
against the idea of compulsory attendance at Continuation Schools. 
And no wise man thinks lightly of the judgment of Lancashire and 
the West Riding. 

It is argued that voluntary attendance is in itself much better 
than forced attendance, and that a boy who comes to an evening 
class of his own free will is likely to make more of the educational 
opportunity than a boy who is forced into attendance against his 
inclination. This argument has some force but should not be 
overpressed. Some employers compel their apprentices to attend 
evening schools. Are all those apprentices less satisfactory 
students than the boys who come from other workshops where 
no compulsion is applied? Under a system of compulsory or of 
voluntary attendance boys will differ amongst themselves. Some 
will be keen, others slack. But the keenness of the first will not 
necessarily disappear because the law requires them to attend 
evening schools. And there will be less likelihood of the slack- 
ness of the others causing them to miss the educational training 
appropriate to their years. 

But I admit that we are nowhere near the point of having 
availed ourselves of all means, short of compulsion, for makin 
the Continuation Schools effective. Through the labours of local 
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authorities, through the willing and significant co-operation of 
employers, and through the wise advice of the inspectors of the 
Board of Education, more has been done in England during the 
last three years than in the preceding thirty to grade evening 
classes upon an intelligent plan, and to encourage students to take 
up a well-linked series of courses. 

The results which are following from these improvements are 
full of encouragement. The County Borough of Halifax deserves 
the most honourable mention in this matter. The local Education 
Authority and Principal Crowther, of the Halifax Municipal 
Technical School, have reached what I believe to be the high- 
water mark of success in the organisation of Continuation Schools. 
The secret of their success has been—(1) Skilful grading of 
courses, (2) tactful organisation, (3) personal interest in every boy 
on his leaving the Elementary School, and (4) complete unity of 
purpose in the use of the educational resources of the Borough. 

Halifax is a town of 107,000 people. Its area is as large as 
that of Manchester or Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Its industries are 
varied. ‘The age at which boys may leave its Elementary Schools 
is unfortunately low. Many leave at 124-13 years of age. 
When a boy leaves the Elementary School, the headmaster 
sends his name, address and standard to the Education Office 
for the guidance of Principal Crowther. Mr. Crowther then 
writes to the boy direct a friendly letter (not printed), 
bearing his personal signature. This letter lays before the lad 
the value of attending a Continuation School, and asks him 
to come to the classes. Mr. Crowther also writes to the head of 
the Evening School in the district, preparing him for the boy’s 
arrival at the classes. If the lad does not turn up, Mr. Crowther 
is informed. A clerk from the Technical School then visits the 
lad’s parent and talks over the matter with him. In other words, 
they follow the lad up and make him feel that his interests are 
being considered. 

The result is that last winter, out of all the boys between 13 
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and 16 years of age in the Borough of Halifax who had already 
left the Elementary Schools, 61 per cent. attended Evening Schools. 
This is a splendid record. But the success does not end here. 
Over go per cent. of these boys attended three evenings a week 
throughout the winter months. And in 1904-5 (I have not the 
corresponding figures for 1905-6) one-quarter of the whole 
number did not miss a single attendance. 

My conclusion is that we have still much to do before we are 
ready to use the weapon of compulsion so far as attendance at 
Evening Schools is concerned. Skilful organisation and personal 
interest will do much. And do not let us crush out the spirit of 
voluntary zeal and of variety of educational endeavour by pre- 
maturely invoking compulsion. 

But I am convinced that in the end some form of compulsion 
will be found desirable in the interest not of the picked individuals 
but of the residuum. Such compulsion however should not con- 
cern itself with school attendance only but should reduce the 
hours of juvenile and adolescent labour. It should be brought 
about by the co-operation of the Trade Unions, the employers 


and the Education Authority. It will come in the towns long 
before it can be adopted in the country districts. It will be 
desirable for boys before it is practicable for all girls. And I 
believe that it will be best introduced by slow instalments on a 
principle of local option—those cities being free to make attend- 
ance compulsory which find local opinion ripe for the change. 








RUSKIN AS CRITIC OF SHAKSPERE. 
By J. A. Date. 


AD)LLE double interest is strong in everything Ruskin 
YY, Wrote—his emotions burn or tremble through all his 
judgments. No writer has ever revealed himself with 
such sincerity and power over so wide a range of thought 
Nand expression. The functions of seer, craftsman, 
interpreter, are seldom if ever found together at their strongest, 
though they are constants in human nature; in Ruskin they were 
present to a high degree. Wide fields for their exercise were opened 
up by his great knowledge, his wealth and leisure, his generous 
impulses, the restless search of his mind in the most pathetic of all 
quests—for rest itself. In every subject there was a key to unlock 
his heart. This phrase of Wordsworth’s about Shakspere’s Sonnets 
shall be our starting point for a study of that part of Ruskin’s 
heart revealed in his thought about Shakspere. Throughout his 
work, Ruskin showed the tension caused by a keen sensitiveness to 
the problems of humanity. He approached all things as far as 
possible as good or evil—though he began with art, to which the 
approach is through beauty and pleasure. Raw as he was to every 
breath of evil, this meant increasing pain. To read his books in 
order is to watch a heart that, deeply loving and “strongly loathing, 
greatly broke.” 

All the wonderful pageant of moods, between faith and despair, 
prejudice and prophecy—all save the tragic secret of his life— 
was open for all the world to see. Fors Clavigera is just that. 
In a less degree it is practically always the same. There are two 
interests roughly balanced—the light Ruskin throws upon the 
subject, and the light it throws upon him. 
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RUSKIN AS CRITIC OF SHAKSPERE 


Ruskin then is one of the “ heart-unlocking” type. In Shak- 
spere he found and recognised an extreme opposite in this matter 
of self-revelation. That phrase of Wordsworth’s roused the good- 
humoured scorn of Browning, who far better understood the 
artistic temper, though he could not achieve the self-effacement of 
Shakspere. Browning is a kind of tormented 19th century 
Shakspere: finding expression as hard as Hamlet did action. In 
spite of his resolute will, the reason of the difficulty is the same 
in each case—the restless ungovernable play of mind that shot up 
its fancies amid the good crop. He loudly proclaimed the right 
of the artist to a privacy among his own creations. Shakspere 
did not proclaim the right: he had no need. His spirit burned 
upon its central hearth unseen, “ scattering largess like the sun.” 

Like the sun! Ruskin realised the meaning of that simile and 
expressed it with great beauty and pathos. 

He seems to have been sent essentially to take universal and equal 
grasp of the human nature . . . . It was necessary he should lean no 
way ... . be able to sympathise so completely with all creatures as 
to deprive himself together with his personal identity, even of his 
conscience . . . . otherwise his conscience and indignation would make 
him unjust to them . . . . He must be utterly without anger, utterly 
without purpose: for if a man has any serious purpose in life, that 
which runs counter to it or is foreign to it will be looked at frowningly 
or carelessly. Shakspere was forbidden of Heaven to have any plans. 
To do any good or get any good in the common sense of good, was 
not to be within his permitted range of work. Not for him the 
founding of institutions, the preaching of doctrines, or the repression 
of abuses. Neither he nor the sun did on any morning that they 
rose together receive charge from their Maker concerning such things. 
They were both of them to shine on the evil and good, both to 
behold unoffendedly all that was upon the earth, to burn unappalled 
upon the spears of kings, and undisdaining upon the reeds of the 
rivers.— Modern Painters, IV, v, 20. 

Here Ruskin shows a remarkable appreciation of a type—the 
objective—very opposed to his own, with a touch of bitterness 
due to his consciousness of the difference. He wrote much 
interpretation of Shakspere, not simply as interpretation, but to 
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illustrate what he chanced to be writing. The most independent 
study is of Shakspere’s treatment of women (Sesame and Lilies, 
§§ 56-8), which brings him to these conclusions :—First, that 
“‘Shakspere has no heroes—he has only heroines,” and second, 
that ‘‘ the catastrophe of every play is caused always by the folly 
or fault of a man, and the redemption, if there be any, is by the 
wisdom and virtue of a woman, and failing that, there is none.” 
It is clear that these interesting suggestions need further analysis 
and discussion. But I leave them in order to pass to a study 
which goes deeper. The crucial case is what is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all his writings, The Mystery of Life and its Arts, 
which he wrote when ‘“‘startled by the fading of the sunshine from , 
the cloud of his life.” The mystery of life is our ignorance of 
it—the source of unreasoning hope, unreasoning despair, folly, 
apathy, madness :—the hourly victory of the grave, the sting of 
death. 

This human life shares in the nature of it, not only the evanescence, 
but the mystery of the cloud; its avenues are wreathed in darkness, 
and its forms and courses no less fantastic than spectral and obscure ; 
so that not only in the variety which we cannot grasp, but in the 
shadow which we cannot pierce, it is true of this cloudy life of ours, 


that “man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself in vain.” 
(Sesame and Lilies, § 98.) 


This melancholy conviction, held as long as human eyes have 
watched the clouds, will be remembered in Shakspere’s words 
rather than in Ruskin’s :— 


the great globe itself, 
Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on. 


When Ruskin wrote The Mystery of Life he was with Prospero 
rather than with Shakspere. Vexed for a moment, Prospero gives 
this unforgettable voice to his deep underlying irony. Ruskin’s 
words were struck out of his melancholy by ‘the sudden agony 
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of the knowledge that the fabric of life was as fragile as a dream.” 
But Prospero could at least embody his own dreams: his spells 
had never cracked. Of Ruskin’s dreams every one had failed 
him: the magic spell of his words seemed only potent to mislead. 
(Sesame and Lilies, § 97.) 

In hirh there were compounded two opposite elements which 
may live at peace within a man, but in their excess make antago- 
nistic types. They thrive, the one in the abstract, the other in the 
concrete. The former type delights in mental images, in general 
principles, in morality and theology: the latter in form and colour 
and life. The former loves broad generalisations, rigid standards 
of opinion and conduct: the latter is never tired of variety, which 


it prefers to enjoy rather than to judge. The latter says to 
the former 


Grau, teurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum. 
In him artist and moralist fought distressing war, allowing him fitful 
sight of marvellous beauty, and painful grasp of great truths. They 
distracted and exhausted him, leaving him with the hope of King 


Arthur, who all his life had followed the gleam and listened to 
the stars—yet when he passed, “‘all his mind was clouded with a 
doubt.” 

In this mood, when all things appealed to him with absolute 
sternness, with that sharpened analysis which is the sad recompense 
of sorrow and pessimism, he turned to the arts for comfort. In 
them as in nature he has always seen the revelation of divine 
purpose: we recall how in passages of Modern Painters he was 
later to scorn, he talks of divine “ordinance” as though in the 
divine secrets. But now his mood is of dearly bought and bitter 
humility. He turns first to those artists whose great concern was 
the truth about the “four last things”—Dante and Milton. 
“There are none who for earnestness of thought and mastery of 
word can be classed with these.” This first class of seer give their 
explanation of life in a form both imaginative and reasoning—so 
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that we may expect a direct account of our problems: surely they 
will “justify the ways of God to man.” But no. It is just in 
their attempts to explain, that we most surely meet their limita- 
tions—of sect and age and character. And these limitations finally 
destroy authority—(if that is the kind of authority we look for)— 


“they were warped in their temper and thwarted in their search 
for truth.” 


But greater men than these have been—innocent-hearted—too great 
for contest. Men like Homer and Shakspere, of so unrecognised 
personality that it disappears in future ages, and becomes ghostly like 
the tradition of a lost heathen god. Men therefore to whose 
unoffended, uncondemning sight the whole of human nature reveals 
itself in a pathetic weakness with which they will not strive, or in 
mournful and transitory strength which they dare not praise. 


These men, “the intellectual measure of cultured men,” 
“centres of mortal intelligence,” what do they 


deliver to us of conviction respecting what it most behoves that 
Have they any peace to promise to our 


unrest—any redemption to our misery ? 
What answer to the question, Where is the spirit of our life going, 
and how shall it best fare on its journey? None! If that be 
our question, that must be our answer. All we can know of 
answer is to be learnt in faithful practice—and so we reach the 
kernel of the gospel of Carlyle and Ruskin. 

Before dealing with Ruskin’s dilemma we will turn to his 
account of Shakspere’s imagination, as we have already seen it of 
Shakspere’s temper. 

In the famous “ pathetic fallacy” chapter (Modern Painters, 
Ill) he ranks Shakspere (with Homer again and this time 
with Dante) as of the first rank, and mentions Wordsworth, 
Keats and Tennyson as of the second. The first are creative: the 
source of their power is (in the elaborate tabulation of Modern 
Painters, IJ) the imagination penetrative, which is the insight into 
process, 
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Every character that is so much as touched by men like Aeschylus, 
Homer, Dante, Shakspere, is by them held by the heart: and every 
circumstance or sentence of their being, speaking or seeming is seized 
by process from within, and is referred to that inner secret spring of 
which the hold is never lost for an instant. 


Here the truth (expressed in Modern Painters manner) is that the 
artistic intuition in its work of character making, grasps at 
once the right principles of creation—makes characters fictitious 
indeed, but in a very true sense real specimens of our race. 
Which is essential truth about Shakspere. 

In this conception Ruskin had much which might have helped 
him out of his dilemma: and in most of his appreciation of 
Shakspere he held fast to it. 


The corruption of the schools of high art . . . . consists in the 
sacrifice of truth to beauty. Great art dwells on all that is beautiful : 
but false art omits or changes all that is ugly, i.e. “‘ whatever it thinks 
objectionable.” —Modern Painters, I1I, iv, 13-15. 


This false art is of the vulgar idealist—a notable phrase. The 
low ideal is easily won which follows a “vulgar pursuit of physical 
beauty,” or a pale phantom of perfect character. 


The greater the master of the ideal, the more perfectly true in 
portraiture will his individual figures be always found, the more subtle 
and bold his arts of harmony and contrast. This is a universal 
principle common to all great art The fact isa man who can 
see truth at all, sees it wholly, and neither desires nor cares to mutilate 
it.—Modern Painters, III, iv, 7, 3. 


Most important from our present standpoint is his 


constant law that the greatest men. . . . live entirely in their 
own age, and that the greatest fruits of their work are gathered out of 
their own age .. . . they are perfect plays just because there is no 
care about centuries in them, but a life which all men recognise for 
the human life of all time: and this it is not because Shakspere 
sought to give universal truth, but because, painting honestly and com- 
pletely from the men about him, he painted that human nature which 
is indeed constant enough—a rogue in 15th century being at heart 
what a rogue is in 19th and was in I2th. . . . . And the work of 
these great idealists is always universal: not because it is sot portrait, 
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but because it is complete portrait down to the heart which is the same 
in all ages. But the work of the mean idealists is sot universal, not 
because it is portrait, but because it is Aalf portrait. 

There is one element of “complete” human portraiture which 
causes grave difficulty to the moralist—the constant outcrop of 
animal coarseness: ‘‘one strange, but quite essential, character in 
us.” Ruskin has left very interesting studies of the problem in 
the first Lecture on Art and in Fors, 34. He notices in Shakspere 
and in his kinsman Chaucer the delight in stooping to play with 
evil and enjoy the jesting of “entirely gross persons” (Lectures 
on Art, §14). The solemn truthfulness of this phrase instantly 
calls to my mind the scene between old Jack Falstaff and the 
Chief Justice—with Ruskin in the latter role. Falstaff too has 
his version of the matter. 

There is a thing, Harry, which thou hast often heard of, and it is 
known to many in our land by the name of pitch: this pitch, as 
ancient writers do report, doth defile. 

Poor old Jack! he throve on pitch, till the surfeit of it killed 
him. And this is one of Shakspere’s greatest creations— his 
masterpiece of comedy! ‘You will find,” says Ruskin, “that 
whenever Englishmen are wholly without this instinct their genius 
is comparatively weak and restricted.” He even tells us (Fors, 
34) that it is the safeguard of the genius of universal sympathy, 
‘“‘against weak enthusiasms and ideals.” But “the imaginative 
power always purifies.” ‘‘Shakspere and Chaucer threw off, at 
noble work, the lower part of their natures as they would a rough 
dress.” He notes, too (Modern Painters, 1II, iv, 16, 9), that we 
have “‘lost since Shakspere’s day the power of laughing at bad jests”’; 
we may agree or not—for each age has its own cherished type of bad 
jest—the important point is that Ruskin regarded it as real loss. 
The English genius excels (he tells us in the Lectures on Art) in 
the portraiture of living people: it has intense power of expression 
and invention in domestic drama. 

Very many interesting questions are here raised which take us 
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beyond our scope. But Ruskin has brought us to the central 
point of our enquiry. Shakspere does reproduce life at the fullest 
possible, evil as well as good, with tolerance and rightness. And 
this is great art. 

Starting now from this point, fixed by Ruskin himself, let us 
see if we get any light on his dilemma. We will follow suggestions 
which have arisen in the study of his criticism of Shakspere’s 
temper and imagination. We may find that it is the form of his 
question which needs reconsidering. 

In the notices of Shakspere’s genius, Ruskin sees clearly that 
his greatest class (except Dante, who appears in both classes for 
different reasons and must here be left out of account) of poets 
are not engaged in search for truth, as truth and as search. When 
Keats said “Truth is Beauty and Beauty Truth,’’ he was in 
Ruskin’s first class (as Ruskin seems at times inclined to admit 
him). Nor does it follow even that he is one of the wisest and 
best in the ordinary meaning. In any case it is not as seekers for 
truth, nor as wisest and best, that poets write: they leave that to 
philosophers and moralists: to the wisest and best—and others. 

Let us classify a little differently the attributes of the poet : 
(1) He sees more than some others. His imagination—penetrative, 
to use the Modern Painters term—takes him to a focus of life. He 
sees nothing solitary: but in a radiant web, a mist or maze of 
likes and unlikes, against a background of varied life and colour, 
an abyss of earth or sky. To see this and thread it with the clue 
of beauty is poetic imagination. (2) He has creative impulse. 
In a real though indefinable sense he writes because he must. 
(3) He joys in his craft. (4) He longs to share—to give and 
take pleasure. 

Thus these greatest work to reproduce what they see—life at 
its fullest: with a forgery divine. They see, understand, remake, 
all within their limits—can they explain? No. For the picture 
they see is the same as ours, only nobler, fuller, better pro- 
portioned—its problems are the same and not appreciably nearer 
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solution. We look on as at an extension of the world, not at an 
explanation. It is possible if we were all artists of this kind that 
we might more rapidly approach explanation. But at present we 
can only keep the best of company. Do we learn ultimate answers 
from the company we keep? We may learn opinions, no more. 
We may add their experience to ours, set our reason to use the 
gathered material, get guidance in sympathetic study, deeper love, 
pity, hope, humility, admiration of our race, as we attain a finer 
insight—but of its whence and whither and why learn truly 
nothing. 

The extent to which this deepening of experience is possible is 
almost boundless. Literature has, in words, a medium far richer 
in meaning, far more intensely symbolic, than has any other of 
the arts. Hidden in them vibrate note after note of humanity, 
harmonies ever swelling with the writer’s passion and the reader’s 
sympathy, deep calling unto deep. 

Dramatic poetry has for its special subject the development of 
character, of soul. The presentation of this is the final matter of 
technique, profoundly influenced by stage conditions. The action 
must be designed, plotted out, composed like a picture (for it is 
to appeal primarily to the eye). But the play is more than a 
pageant, as the picture is more than a design. For the deeds and 
words must be the natural efflorescence of character—that is the 
final dramatic test. The dramatists’ business then is to reproduce, 
to recreate, life. 

But so far as they reproduce life, they reproduce also its 
problems, and that most real of all the qualities of these 
problems, their insolubleness. The greater the reproductive art, 
the more infallibly must it reproduce human fallibility. If they 
have any answer to ultimate questions, it is that also of life: that 
love and pleasure and discipline and truth are the rich gifts of 
life, whatever its destination. Tragedy in art as in life will teach 
us the lesson of science and religion: that the wages of sin is 
death; and that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
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children. Through all the waste and ruin will shine the hope 
that lies in indomitable human courage before pain and ignor- 
ance and sin. 

These are the lines upon which we may look for the “ teaching” 
of drama. By the artistic arrangement of plot, character, scene 
and speech, the dramatist arrests attention: he eliminates things 
that distract from the central issues. By the visible clash 
of action he gives fresh and memorable force to the lessons 
of life. In The Mystery of Life Ruskin emphasised with sad 
clearness the helplessness, in face of the last things, which the artist 
shares with his fellow mortals. Mortality is indeed a dimension 
in which we must ultimately conceive all things. We have made 
gods in our own image, and heavens in the image of earth. Art, 
while blossoming immediately from the joy or pain of a moment, 
born in mortal moods and senses, yet approaches immortality just 
because its source is the joy and pain that makes the whole race 
kin. Art is long; co-eval with emotion. The emotions being 
transient are everlasting. They break ever fresh from the same 
wellspring: the same eyes shine and hearts beat beneath all the 
harlequinade of time. But knowledge and explanation—science, 
morals, theology—being a ceaseless evolution, are the really 
transitory things. They rise in tortuous spiral of superstition 
and dream and hypothesis, and theory contradicting theory: the 
slow reward of groping hands and painful feet. 

Song is not Truth, not Wisdom: but the rose 

Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes. 
Art has for its special gift to record this kindling of life, so that 
its momentary flash may live on in forms 

whose beauty Time shall spare, 
Though a breath made them. 

Though a breath made them: because, rather, what made them 
was the breath of life. 

That is how art can fulfil what Ruskin says of it “to enable us to 
be glad, and be glad justly.” But if we ask of it what it cannot 
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give, we shall do as Ruskin did in The Mystery of Life, get sorrow 
instead of joy. When he withdrew this lecture from a later edition 
of Sesame and Lilies, one of his chief reasons was 
the feeling that I had not enough examined the spirit of faith in God 
and hope in futurity, which though unexpressed were meant by the 
master of tragedy to be felt by the spectator, what they were to him- 
self, the solution and consolation of all the wonderfulness of sorrow. 
—Fors, 91. 
He only half saw the harm of premature analysis. It hid the 
depth of Shakspere’s insight and the wealth of his forgiveness. 

It is outside our scope to examine how to some minds—to 
Browning for example—art has seemed to give the assurance 
Ruskin longed for in vain. No poet has followed his art into a 
more distant future than Tennyson in Parnassus. I will quote it 
for its directer bearing on our subject. The poet is the seeing 
eye, the burning heart, the singing voice. If his soul be immortal, 
and follow the race in its age-long upward growth till our very 
world and all its life is forgotten, he will be to his new world what 
he was to this. 


Other songs for other worlds! the fire within him would not falter ; 
Let the golden Iliad vanish! Homer here is Homer there. 

The solution of the mystery of life is not the quest of art, but 
of religion and philosophy. The artist seeks the wonder and 
beauty of life whether in its joy or pain, its comedy or tragedy: 
its very mystery is full of these. Both in nature and in man, 


Beauty a living presence of the earth 
Pitches her tent before him as he moves. 


That tent is art’s holy of holies. 
Shakspere has put into the mouth of Theseus words which 
Ruskin calls ‘‘a faultless and complete epitome of mimetic art.” 


The best in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are no worse, 
if imagination amend them. 


But shadows ! 


All these dreams of Shakspere, as those of true and strong men 
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must be, are gavraopara Oéia cal oxal rwv dvrwy (Munera Pulveris, 


§ 133)—{ phantoms divine and shadows of reality]. 
Not like the dream of Imogen :— 


*T was but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes. 


We will leave him with this thought: it is the foundation of all 
his teaching—the clue to his approach from art to social reform. 


But shadows! Make them as beautiful as you can; use them 
only to enable you to remember and love what they are cast by. If 
ever you prefer the skill of them to the simplicity of the truth, or the 
pleasure of them to the power of the truth, you have fallen into that 
vice of folly . . . given by Prodicas . . . ei¢ riy Eavrng onary 
amoférevy [to take the shadow for the substance]. . . . There is nothing 
that I tell you with more eager desire that you should believe— 
nothing with wider grant in my experience for requiring you to 
believe, than this, that you never will love art well till you love what 
she mirrors better.—Eagile’s Nest, § 39. 





SWEATED INDUSTRIES AND A MINIMUM WAGE. 


By Gertrupe M. Tuckwe.t, 
Chairman of the Women’s Trade Union League. 


made beautiful things, and the audience for the 
authors of intellectual Art was nothing short of the 
whole people.” 

It seems an idealised description of industry and trade to 
us now. One thinks of places which you and I may have 
visited which to a certain extent, perhaps, come up to the 
description, but only two or three. For instance, if you 
have been up to the Lakes and have gone to the little 
village by the side of Elter-water, where the women 
sit with their distaffs in gardens flooded with sunshine, 
the children playing around them, and the old man 
works at his loom with the windows open to the beautiful 
lake, you see an industry there which to a certain extent 
comes up to Morris’s description. Of course there are, at 

| Haslemere and a few other places, arts still beautiful; but 

these peasant arts are kept alive artificially. The whole 

trend of industry is against these particularly beautiful 
kinds of hand-work. 

Of course, in speaking to the Ruskin Society, I am speaking to 
people who have read a great deal about these questions. You 
will know how it is life has changed, because even if it never was 
quite what Morris describes, it was something like it, and very 
different from what it is now. You know how by the massing of 
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workers together everything is changed, massing which began 
before the days of the factory system but which has been inten- 
sified by it. When machinery was first used, mills sprang up all 
over the country wherever water could be found. Most of you 
have read something of the life of Lord Shaftesbury, which tells 
about those days in which, as soon as the tremendous discovery of 
the use of steam was made, people found with what far greater 
rapidity and less physical strength things could be made, and the 
children were pressed into the service. We read of the “El 
Dorado” which the children were told they would find up in the 
mills of the North ; how they were taken by barge loads and van 
loads and carried off to work in the mills, and of all the horrors 
of that time. There are some Labour men alive now who can 
tell of the sufferings which the children endured in the mines 
and elsewhere in their old days. But none seem to me so 
dreadful as the sufferings which were endured under the 
old factory system. The children came and were set to 
work; but if they did not work quick enough they were 
flogged by the overseers, or dipped head-downwards in water 
to wake them up if they were sleepy, and they were kept steadily 
at work. It was said “the beds were never cold,” as one 
‘shift’ of children after another were driven to their work, each 
replaced by the previous gang which lay down to rest for a while. 

Although we are slow to see anything wrong in this country, 
when we realise a wrong, we set to work to right it in a tardy 
way. After a while the “Short Time Committees,” composed 
of the friends of the little ones, set to work. Lord Shaftesbury 
spoke in Parliament, and others agitated outside to get this 
horrible system put an end to. They chose what is obviously 
one of the most effective ways of bringing things home to people. 
They chose object lessons: they took the children in long troops 
to march in procession to the great towns, and the people saw 
what was happening. When they saw these poor, stunted, and 
sometimes lamed and crippled children marching through the 
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streets their heart was touched, and that enthusiastic feeling was 
aroused which produced the first great charter of our law, the first 
instalment of our Factory Code. This law, dealing with children’s 
education and children’s apprenticeship, gave them a certain 
amount of respite. It gave them a value in the eyes of the 
employer. Before then they could be got cheap, almost for 
nothing. They could be turned into the mills to do all sorts 
of work, so long as their little fingers were strong enough to 
manipulate machinery. And if they died there was no liability. 
But the new legislation hedged them round and their employment 
was gradually abolished. 

Gradually women took their places and women’s labour was 
extensively employed and it also became necessary to shield them. 
Our whole factory legislation has followed upon this. It is not 
perfect, but as far as it goes it is excellent. It is being enforced 
by admirable men inspectors and most admirable women 
inspectors. Being a woman, | naturally think their work is the 
best. These laws are very fairly carried out, and the different 
laws put together are a great People’s Charter. First of all, 
machinery which is dangerous must be protected, and if it is not 
so safe-guarded, the worker has protection which he can claim 
and get. A strong Trade Union, such as that of the 
Lancashire Cotton Operatives, would see that if there was a breach 
of the law something was immediately done. 

The movement to protect labour in the factory has spread, and 
of course in workshops, where masses are congregated together, 
they are protected. Work is not allowed in places which are in- 
sanitary. The rooms must be limewashed; there must be a proper 
temperature, so that the room is not too hot in summer or too 
cold in winter. Then, following on this protection, came further 
legislation. The hours of women and children and young persons 
were limited to a certain number of hours in the day, and meal . 
times and holidays are well guarded. 

Of course, the legislation is not perfect, inasmuch as it applies 
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as far as hours are concerned only to women and children. We 
have gone along the line of the least resistance. The men’s hours 
are not legally protected, which is not a desirable state of things at 
all. Still, factory and workshop labour is protected. But all this 
time what had been happening? On one side the public conscience 
had been aroused, and people had seen their duty to the wealth 
producers, particularly to the women and children, and the places in 
which they worked were by law made fit for them. But what had 
happened to the homes William Morris described: the ideal places 
where beautiful things were produced? With the introduction of a 
new industrial system all attention concentrated on that, and the 
work left outside the factory and workshop escaped attention. 
The more the labour of the factory and the workshop has been 
guarded the more the unscrupulous employer may be tempted 
to save himself from the expense of building workshops by the 
giving out of work. 

And so side by side with the factory and the workshop system, 
which is fairly well protected, and which is very well inspected, 
you get home-work crushed up into garrets and down into cellars. 
In our big towns rents are expensive, and in the home into which 
work penetrates there may be one room only for the family, and that 
one room is the living room, the sleeping room, the workroom, the 
nursery, the kitchen, the hospital, and the mortuary as well. 
People are working in it of all ages, children spending forty-four 
to fifty hours a week there at work after the school hours are 
passed. The cripple, the infirm, the sickly, the idiot, are pressed 
into the service, and the work is carried on night and day. If you 
go into one of these homes, as I have done pretty often, you find 
work everywhere. Matchboxes, piles of them like card castles 
upon the floor, taking the place of the furniture, which has mostly 
been pawned, or perhaps paper boxes, caps, or some articles of 
clothing which are being made for some great outfitting establish- 
ment strew the room. Here in Birmingham you find all sorts of 
things being made for the small hardware trades, and the children 
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carding buttons or hooks and eyes. Whatever else is missing, 
whatever other furniture is lacking, you find work. One of the 
factory inspectors told in her report how it formed the covering of 
the child’s cradle; it lies on the bed of a woman whose baby is six 
hours born, or it may be piled on the bier like a pall. I think an 
object lesson, like the ‘“‘Sweated Industries Exhibition” which we 
have had in London, in Manchester, and in Leicester, is valuable. 
You cannot however show in a Sweated Industries Exhibition 
things as we really know them. You show photographs, but what 
the exhibition does not show is the atmosphere of the home. You 
can show stalls and the workers working and the work produced, 
but the workers themselves come in their best clothes, borrowed 
clothes too, very often. You don’t know the squalor there is at 
home, and you can’t show the children working. You can’t show 
half of the reality, but you can show enough to enable people to 
realise a great deal more, and to imagine a great deal more, and to 
imagine something of the horrible irony of the whole situation. 
At one stall you can see a seamstress sowing on beads for a penny 
an hour; at another a Bible folder working for three-halfpence an 
hour; at another a maker of artificial flowers, which is one of the 
worst kinds of sweated work there is. The artificial flower-maker 
is creating white confirmation wreaths, and these wreaths will be 
on the heads of the candidates for confirmation, when they vow to 
be Christ’s faithful soldiers and servants until their life's end. 
You see dolls being made by the little fingers of the poor 
sweated children for other children who are better off. The irony 
of the thing is dreadful. 

What is the secret of the pressure under which these people 
are working? ‘The children and the aged are not pressed into 
the service if there is any other way of getting bread. It is 
because of the wages that are paid that these things go on. This 
is nothing new. These people have been working like this and 
suffering like this for years. It is many years since there was a 
committee of the House of Lords on Sweating, of which Lord 
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Dunraven was chairman. A great mass of evidence was taken, 
and the sole result was that they produced a definition stating 
that sweating consisted of bad conditions, low rate of wages, and 
long hours of work; and though they spent a great amount of 
money and time, yet sweating is as bad as ever. A week or 
two ago we held a conference in London of Trade Unionists 
and members of Labour bodies, and the conference considered 
this question once more. There was an industrial remuneration 
conference somewhere about 1885. I believe it did two things— 
it produced Mr. Burns and Mr. Balfour. Apparently that was 
enough for it to do, for as you know nothing else has been done 
to justify its meeting. But undeterred by that example we had 
another conference the week before last and considered what 
could be done. 

I believe with all Socialists that all labour is sweated. Comparing 
on the one hand the reward which labour receives, and, on the 
other hand, the fortunes which are amassed by the Captains of 
industry, the most moderate of us see that in one sense, though 
not as obviously as in the case of these home-workers, the workers 
do not get what they earn. I am dealing now, however, with the 
case of the ‘‘super-sweated.” I find very often in talking to an 
audience that people say, like ““Tweedledum” in Alice Through 
the Looking Glass, “It doesn’t rain under this umbrella. It may 
be true of Lancashire or Yorkshire, but we are all right in 
Warwickshire,” or wherever one happens to be. But it is the 
same everywhere. That book which has just been brought out 
by Mr. Cadbury, Miss Matheson, and Mr. George Shann, on 
Women’s Labour in Birmingham, shows how degraded a great 
deal of this labour is. I don’t think I am exaggerating when I 
say that, however bad may be the condition of people in the 
sweated industries of London, they are as bad or worse in 
Birmingham. 

Let us see now why in a country of which we are so proud, and 
of which for some reasons we have a right to be proud, there is 
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this horrible festering mass of misery at the bottom. The causes 
are frequently complicated. Begin to read about the subject, and 
begin to examine into the conditions of these suffering masses, and 
we find that sweating acts and re-acts over a wide circle, and that 
the causes are proportionately complex. For instance, have you 
ever thought of the ignorance there must be amongst those who 
never have a moment to think; who have to go on night and 
day, and are only able just to struggle along and pay their way? 
Some of the trades on which they are engaged should be stamped 
out because they are competing with machine-made goods. Match- 
boxes are made for example by machinery as well as in the homes. 
The workers have not time to think of the hopelessness of such 
competition. But the keeping alive of dying industries is one of the 
causes which adds to the misery of the workers. Then there are the 
institutions which take in work, and which are partly supported by 
subscriptions. These receive large sums from charitable people, and 
are therefore able to do work cheaper and so undersell the work 
done outside. In this way they bring down the price of the 


labour of some wretched woman who is trying to keep her family 
outside the workhouse. 

There is a delusion that the sweated make for the sweated only: 
that the girl who can only afford to give 1/6 for a blouse is a 
sweated worker, and that she is an example of those who employ 
seamstresses who are making blouses for 6d. each. This blouse I 
have got on cost 30/-. I showed it to the workwoman at the 


, 


“Sweated Industries Exhibition,” and asked her to tell me the 
price for which the work would have to be made, and she told me 
that for the making of such a blouse she would receive 6d. 
Sweated goods are not made for sweated people only: that is a 
delusion. It is difficult to trace sweated work, but I will instance 
hooks and eyes and safety pins among the things which we all 
wear. They are made for us, and if we were aware of this, it 
would be impossible to wear them; our dresses would be like 
that Nessus shirt which burnt the man who put it on. 
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People say,‘ Why don’t you organise the workers?” I, as Chair- 
man of the Women’s Trade Union League, represent 100,000 women 
enrolled in Trade Unions, so that I have experience of organisa- 
tion. Picture to yourself the efforts needed to get a woman, 
who has never a day or night to think, to give a penny from her 
earnings, with the object of getting a War Fund for a Trade 
Union. Imagine how difficult it is to get her to see the value of 
a trade combination. It is hopeless: the thing cannot be done. 
It is an aspect of the question very serious to us who are Trade 
Unionists, for the unorganised and sweated workers compete with 
and pull down the rate of those who are attempting to secure a 
living wage by combination. Here are a few examples of wages 
paid for various articles; the information is collected by the 
Secretary of Women’s Branch of Leicester Boot and Shoe Trade 
Union, who gives a number of instances. 


Trade Union. Non-Union. 
Operator on a Silking Machine ... .  19/-(50hrs.) 7/- (524-54 hrs.) 
(Difference of gd. and 3d. per gross) 
Operator on a Vamping Machine .» 4d. perday. 1d.—2$d. per day. 
Fitters on a set wage receive from perweek 15/-to18/- 9/- to 14/- 
& 20/- 
Machinists 16/- to 20/- _—10/- to 15/- & 16/- 
Silk ers 16/- to 19/- _7/- & 8/- to 13/- 
Vampers 16/- to 20/- _—‘10/- to 15/- 
Closers 15/-to 18/- 7/- & 8/- to 12/- 
Button Holers 16/- to 18/-  8/- to 13/- 


& 19/- 


A whole list of prices follows, and she ends by saying that in 
all places it is pretty much the same in non-Union shops. In 
cabinet-making in the Trade Union shops the men are paid 8d. 
an hour for a nine hours day. In Manchester the sweated rate 
paid in thirty-three shops is 20/- for a sixty to seventy-five hours 
week. The difference between these two is that the Trade Union 
rate works out at rather more than double what is paid to non- 
Union men. The tailoring trade is another trade out of numbers 
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which suffers from the competition between the Trade Unionist and 
the non-Trade Unionist. I have here some figures sent me by the 
Secretary of the Tailors and Tailoresses Associations of London. 
There were twenty-three shops paying their men more than £2/13/- 
a week, and the girls 18/- to 20/-. Now note:—outside prices 
for articles which inside cost 30/- there are people outside 
receiving 1/74. There are numbers of other instances, but I 
only give one or two out of them all. 

The question is what is going to be done? All these Sweated 
Exhibitions have raised interest in these matters. There is 
one thing which will occur to all of you. I have said the 
conditions of the factory and the workshop are controlled by 
laws which recognise the employers’ responsibility to his workers. 
Why is it an employer should be allowed to escape responsibility 
to his employee if he gives the work out to be done in the home? 
Mr. Gladstone promised a Factory and Workshop Bill. All sorts 
of amendments will be moved to that Bill, making the employer 
responsible for the conditions under which work “ given out” is 
done, so that he shall see that the people to whom he gives out 
work are under proper conditions. The responsibility for condi- 
tions shall not rest on these workers on whom the work rests 
already too heavily. Truck is another question needing attention. 
I am going the day after to-morrow to give evidence before a 
departmental committee which is considering the law relating to 
fines and deductions, These home-workers, who are earning 14d. 
an hour, are having deductions from their pay, and are often being 
made to buy those things which it is said they have damaged. I 
have known women work hours in making a mat, and, one of the 
strands having been pulled too tight, they have had to buy the 
mat. We have got to see that some proposal is brought in by 
which all fines and deductions shall be abolished. The Bonus 
System has to be abolished. One of the girls in Belfast the other 
day explained to us that “one half of their wages were paid in 


bonuses they never got.” Under the Bonus System, all that is 
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necessary is to pay a very low set wage, and to make all deduc- 
tions from any sum that is earned over and above this. 

I don’t know whether I am sceptical, but I am pretty certain 
no satisfactory legislative proposals will be carried unless the 
public sees to it. I never had any confidence in Governments, 
and I have no more confidence in this one than any other. It is 
absolutely a question with the people outside as to what is done. 
You know the story of the Irishman who was employed to put up 
danger signals for the cyclists in a hilly country. The inspector 
went round afterwards to see what he had done, and he sent for 
the man. He said, ‘What have you done? You've put all the 
signals at the bottom of the hills.” To which the Irishman answered, 
“Shure, that’s where the accidents happen.” That is the way 
with all Governments, Conservative or Liberal. They put the 
danger signals at the bottom of the hill. But it is better to save 
a broken head than to get it patched up afterwards. If you want 
to abolish fines and deductions, and these vexed questions of factory 
and workshop legislation to be satisfactorily dealt with, you must 
let your Legislators understand by resolutions and agitation that 
you will not be satisfied unless these things are done. 

I am now going to deal with only one thing more, and that is 
the question of the minimum wage. Some people call it a 
palliative. I don’t agree with that. To my mind these things 
are steps forward towards a new industrial state. The Trade 
Unions to a certain extent regulate wages, but there is no such 
regulation possible to the home-worker. The caprice of the 
employer largely influences pay. One man pays 2d. and another 
man pays 3d. for the same work. ‘The question is a burning one. 
It is being taken up in Germany; the Workmen’s League have 
introduced a bill into the Federal Parliament of Switzerland; they 
are thinking about it even in Argentina, and it is about time 
something was done here. 

The question is, how is it to be done? I am going to 
recommend to you to study this question for yourselves, and see 
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if we cannot adopt something like the system in Victoria, 
Australia. Wages Boards are formed, with competent chairmen, 
of equal numbers of employers and employed, which deal with 
varying rates of wages, and settle pay for piece-work, time-work, 
and all classes of work. The effect has been to force wages up. 
I have got here, in the last Chief Inspector’s Report for Victoria, 
instances which show that in about thirty or more cases wages have 
been raised by amounts ranging from 1/- or 1/6 up to §/-a week. 
This may not seem a great thing, but if your whole week’s earnings 
all the year round only come up to 5/- or 6/- a week, that small 
advance constitutes a great difference. The Report shows that in the 
last trade to which a Wages Board has been applied, the entire rate 
of wages has been forced up without displacing a single worker. 
Why should we be behind our Colonies? 

This question of wages is one of the most vital questions, not 
merely a question of pounds, shillings, and pence, but a question 
of the worker's whole horizon. If a work girl cannot live in a 
big town on less than 15/- to £1 a week, feed and dress properly, 
and travel properly, as [ can prove to you is the case, how can 
we reconcile it with our consciences that thousands of women are 
living on 10/- a week and less? This question of wages is a 
fundamental question, and we don’t get the right attitude in which 
to deal with it until we say, like the ancient law-givers, “He that 
sheddeth blood, and he that defraudeth the labourer of his hire 
are brothers.” 





NATIONALITY AND ART. 
By The Eart or PrymMourtn. 


REAT nations write their autobiographies in three 

) manuscripts ;—the book of their deeds, the book of 

—) their words, and the book of their art. Not one of 

\ these books can be understood unless we read the 

two others; but of the three the only quite trust- 

worthy one is the last. The acts of a nation may be triumphant 

by its good fortune; and its words mighty by the genius of a 

few of its children: but its art, only by the general gifts and 
common sympathies of the race.” 

Thus writes Mr. Ruskin in the preface to St. Mark’s Rest. 
‘‘Art”’ in its broadest sense is a part, and a very important part, 
of the autobiography of the nation. And I take these words of 
Mr. Ruskin as my starting point, as | desire to lay particular stress 
on the importance of Nationality in Art. 

We often hear that Art is cosmopolitan—that it is a language 
which all artists, to whatever country they may belong, can 
understand, and that it knows no geographical boundaries. This 
is quite true in the sense that there should be wide appreciation of 
all that is best in the art of other nations. 

But surely we can appreciate without slavishly copying our 
neighbours. More than that, we can learn much from the genius 
of foreign artists and improve ourselves by the example of others. 
But to be the full expression of the nation’s life, as it ought, it 
must be true to itself, and should have pride in its own nationality. 
It should cherish its own national characteristics, and not 
endeavour to lose them or to merge them in those of other lands. 
Any close historical investigation of painting, sculpture or archi- 
tecture will convince us that in all its branches Art is constantly 
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borrowing outside ideas and showing the impress of such foreign 
influences as the particular conditions of the age brought to bear 
upon it. 

In the earlier days of Gothic architecture—(to which branch 
of Art 1 want particularly to allude)—from the Norman Con- 
quest to the end of the 15th century, these foreign influences 
were not widely or frequently felt; with the result that Gothic 
architecture (to be traced almost entirely in our ecclesiastical 
buildings) passed through a long period of evolution, whose 
periods, though given the distinctive names of Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular, show in the transition 
stages the gradual development of one from the other. 

Architecture at this time must be mainly followed in 
ecclesiastical buildings. In the troublous times of the 12th 
century domestic buildings were still very rude, consisting of a 
large hall and probably a room or two above it, and anything of 
a larger nature was intended to house a garrison and was used 
mainly for military purposes. 

Though some houses in the country may have old walls dating 
from this period, the buildings were naturally insufficient for the 
more modern requirements and these houses have been so much 
altered and rebuilt that little of the old work remains. The 13th 
century saw a development in domestic architecture, the houses 
gradually increased in size, while chimneys and hooded fireplaces 
took the place of the hole in the roof which formerly was the 
only means of escape for the smoke. This went on through the 
14th century and 15th and, as we come to these later times, there 
exists of course more that we can judge domestic work by. 
The hospitals provide us with a distinct style of 15th century 
work ; as, somewhat later, do colleges. 

In later centuries, however, since the invention of the printing 
press and better means of communication in Europe, foreign 
influences have been much more frequent and have taken deeper 
hold of us than was formerly the case. But I venture with some 
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confidence to think that the time when Art in this country had 
most vitality and gave to us the most enduring interest and 
pleasure, was when the national characteristics were retained as 
the basis upon which the new ideas were grafted. As an example 
of what I mean let us compare the earlier with the later Renaissance 
architecture in this country. In Henry VIII's reign Italian Renais- 
sance ideas were first introduced into England. Through the 
great Elizabethan age they were used with the most splendid 
results to ornament domestic architecture, still designed on purely 
Gothic lines, modified indeed to suit the quieter times when a 
revival of learning and the arts of peace were taking the place of 
the more warlike mediaeval spirit, but not in its essentials different 
from the Gothic traditions. Through the Jacobean period we 
trace the gradual ascendancy of classical forms until Inigo Jones 
designed Whitehall Palace and other great buildings, and his 
followers in the 18th century gave themselves over entirely to 
classical designs which lost interest more and more as they buried 
the national characteristics in the coldly correct classical models. 
We are rightly better satisfied with a building which is most 
suited to our climate, our mode of life, and our particular needs, 
than one in which these wants are less considered than a correct 
classical elevation according to Palladio. 

How appropriate we find the old English cottage of rough cast 
and thatch, or of grey stone in a stone country, imbedded in 
trees, surrounded by lush grass meadows, as indeed we do the 
Swiss chalet on the slopes of the Alps, with their background of 
snowy peaks, but how much less well each would look in the 
other’s country. 

How beautiful are the old Italian country houses with plastered 
walls, red tiled flat roofs and projecting eaves, and few windows, 
widely spaced, in a country where you must defend yourself from 
the sun’s rays, but how wholly out of place and uncomfortable 
one would be in Edgbaston or on the Lickey Hills. 

And now I want to enter a protest against those who say that 
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no good art is to be found in England, because there are some 
people who, because they admire Paris and French architecture, 
think they are showing their good taste by decrying everything 
English, and constantly urge us to copy Paris in our London 
buildings. No good can come out of this; and Paris houses 
transferred to London would be cold dull things which would 
never give us pleasure nor satisfaction. At best it would be a 
second rate Paris. I hope to see our domestic architecture, both 
in the streets of our towns and in the country, preserving its 
national character and not falling slavishly under the influence of 
any foreign school. 

This question of nationality is one which touches our life very 
closely and should in my opinion be brought more prominently 
than it is before every child in the kingdom as of the very essence 
of good citizenship. And if the book of our Art is the most 
trustworthy of the national biographies, we must feel that, to 
lose our nationality in our Art, can only reflect a similar defect 
in the national character. 

It is a living force in Mr. Ruskin’s writings, and the title- 
page of this journal is a constant reminder of the fact. Saint 
George is the patron saint of England, his day is on the 
23rd of April and it should be honoured by all who value the 
best traditions of English national character. 

The particular value we ascribe to Mr. Ruskin’s writing both 
on Art and on Political Economy may vary in degree. For my 
part there are many of his statements I can neither agree with 
nor follow. But the value of his writings as a whole is to me very 
great. Having read most of them carefully many years ago, I 
know this, that his teaching of love for your work whatever it 
may be: of the carrying of it to the highest point of perfection 
you possibly can for its own sake and not for any sordid reasons, 
has been the spring of all that is best in the achievements of our 
countrymen in the past and will so remain to the end of time. 
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Lectures on Modern History. By Lord Acton. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1906. 


HESE lectures should be read in the light of the 
Introduction. The Introduction, on first reading 
we are inclined to consider a too friendly and a too 
ay fervid eulogy. This eulogy says so much; and, at 
Y first, we think, too much. But this feeling, in our 
case, at any rate, has been dispelled by a careful perusal of the 
lectures. They are, indeed, a stirring and suggestive study; at 
once, forcible in manner and weighty in matter. Their author 
breathed an unusual atmosphere. His education helped to save 
him from insular narrowness. His creed endowed him with an 
unwonted detachment of mind. Natural ability, re-inforced by 
untiring industry, rendered his intellect a storehouse of knowledge 
varied and extensive. 

His treatment of many of the moot points of history is brief, 
trenchant, and, in some measure, conclusive. Queen Mary of 
Scotland cannot, on the evidence now known, be pronounced 
guilty or innocent of Lord Darnley’s death. Madame de 
Maintenon must not, without question, be made responsible for 
the main share in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
belief in the Man in the Iron Mask grew up on a verbal mis- 
understanding: there never was actually such a person. Louis 
XIV. never uttered the sentence, “l'état c’est moi,” though he 
may have acted in the spirit of the words. 

Lord Acton arrests attention by paradox and trenchancy of 
style, and also by severity of judgment. Speaking of Cromwell’s 
faith in the intervention of Providence on his behalf, he says, 
‘There is not a more perilous or immoral habit of mind than the 
sanctifying of success.” This austere attitude towards historic 
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characters he had already in his Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge 
recommended in striking language to his listeners there :— 

“I exhort you never to debase the moral currency or to lower the 
standard of rectitude, but to try others by the final maxim that 
governs your own lives, and to suffer no man and no cause to escape 
the undying penalty which history has the power to inflict on wrong.” 

And certainly Lord Acton does not hesitate to bring the great 
historic figures of the Past before the bar of ethical judgment. 
Among historians, indeed, he is a kind of incarnate conscience. 
Thus, referring to one expression of opinion by Paul Sarpi, he 
says abruptly, “We cannot take our history out of Newgate.” 
Our own philosopher, Hobbes, “‘ denied the rights, and even the 
existence of conscience.”” In the matters of the murder of De 
Witt and the Massacre of Glencoe, Macaulay’s hero, William of 
Orange, is subjected to the lash of righteous indignation. 

We cannot help observing that in this respect Lord Acton’s 
own Lectures are much more interesting than the Cambridge 
History, of which he was the prime projector. Both Lectures 
and History are largely concerned with movements. But in the 
former men as agents in these movements come before us in a 
kind of stately procession ; in the latter the share allowed them is 
very small. The learned professor, we recognise with gratitude, 
does not permit the historian to absorb the man. He spoke in 
his Inaugural Address of his favourite study as “giving the gift 
of historical thinking, which is better than historical learning.” 
This volume of Lectures is singularly stimulative of ‘“ historical 
thinking.” 

A.J.S. 
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Frederic York Powell. By Oliver Elton. Oxford University 


Press. 1906. 2 vols. (I. Life and Letters. II. Writings ). 
215. net. 


(as it is called) so little, spend- 
ing always and being spent, that he can hardly be 
remembered by a large posterity : though his memory 

FEAR) will be all the more cherished by those many to whom 

he gave the richest gifts of friendship. The spirit of 

such a man may sometimes be kept alight by a good 

Pk] biography. We are very fortunate in this case. Professor 

»\ Elton’s is one of the best biographies we have seen for a 
long time. It has great candour and tact in the handling, 

and real distinction in style. The writing of it must have 

been a difficult task. Mr. Elton has shown us how frank 
Powell really was, and has been very frank himself “ not 
expecting,” as he says, “‘to be misunderstood.” Those 

who used to meet in Powell’s rooms wondered at the queer 
variety of the men who seemed to share his intimacy. 
Probably many of them would have had rather a shock if 

they had met the Powell whom others of the company 
knew: possibly some of them will feel this in reading 
Professor Elton’s book. But of him they all had their 
share: he never forgot what subjects they were interested 

in. If they were shy and gauche, the hearty welcome and bright 
laugh, the almost careless hospitality, the little chances of 
conversational distinction he found for them, soon set them at ease. 
Oxford is a place where legends grow fast, and stories clustered 
round the picturesque figure of the professor who looked like a sea 
captain, and was equally famous for the strength of his language 
and the weakness of his lectures. Those who were privileged to 
know him will never lose the warmth they felt from “the great 
hearty laugh, the firm grip of the hand, the speedy, sanguine, and 
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buoyant brain, so wonderfully charged and yet so great and 
hospitable, the stores of sympathy and fun and active helpfulness.” 
Very many will remember the eagerness with which he, who 
seemed to have surveyed the whole field, urged them to work at 
some neglected subject. Mr. Elton says that 


his profession in life was the encouragement of the right man in his 
predestined task. 


‘He lived in his friendships” is the verdict of friend after friend. 


I have had good friends, I have met men I am proud to think about, 
and if they have cared for me half as much as I have cared for them, 
I have not been badly loved . . . The hours I have passed with 
them were sunny and unclouded. 


That was his secret. ‘ You felt happy and at home in so much 
strength, so much affection.” Even in the wide field of his 
knowledge it was remarkable how his learning clung to his 
friendships. Mr. J. B. Yeats says :— 


York Powell was human nature itself. ‘Bother intellect” he 
would say. This was his value: he was human nature with the gates 
of knowledge wide open. He knew all languages and literatures and 
schools of painting, and the whole region was traversed for him by 
one or two personal affections. 


His pupils noticed a peculiar personal intimacy between him and 
the figures in history: ‘he talked about them as if they were his 
father’s friends.” 

He lived his too short life with full and hearty joy, with great 
tolerance and charity towards evil, with fierce hatred of sham. 
Professor Elton has shown us all this: we hope his book will be 
far more widely read than are the lives of most professors of 
history. For it is a vivid picture—not so much of a scholar, as 
of a true and simple man of great gifts: the greatest of these was 
one which he returned with lavish interest, the gift of friendship. 
The world, which did not know him, is the richer for the picture, 
just as his friends are for his memory. 
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The Children’s Heroes. Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
15 vols. 15. 6d. each, cloth; 15., boards. 1906. 


‘ agGESSRS. Jack have been the great children’s bene- 
(1X: Cf} factors of the year. They have earned the blessings 
a) y G) of the elders too by providing a large variety of 

WK MA) books suitable for reading by the bigger children, or 
i I SI Bto the little ones. T ai baile ad Ube beautifully 
printed on good paper; while the illustrations of some, notably 
the Child’s Life of Fesus (10s. 6d. net) and Scotland’s Story 
(7s. 6d. net) are remarkably good. 

The series of Children’s Heroes demands special notice. Mr. 
John Lang has chosen heroes to suit many tastes: Livingstone, 
Captain Cook, Nelson, Chalmers, Raleigh, Drake, Gordon, 
Lincoln, Clive, Columbus, Stanley, Patteson, Robert the Bruce, 
Roberts, Joan of Arc. The get-up is very attractive; the type 
is one of the most beautiful we have seen for a long time; most 
of the illustrations are very good indeed, though some make too 
crude concessions to children’s native love of bloodshed. So far 
as we have seen the series, it helps us in a real problem: how to 
get the right heroes for our eager little hero-worshippers; and 
harder still, to find a writer who knows the real heroism from the 
sham, and can tell of it with real and not sham simplicity. This 
is just what we find in Vautier Golding’s Story of Livingstone. It 
tells simply and strongly, with true reverence and humour, the 
story of a man whom those very qualities made beloved and 
powerful. 

This volume and the Stanley (by the same author) are dis- 
tinguished by beautiful dedication verses, which give us a glad 
surprise; for their combination of strength, delicacy and music is 
very rare. We are glad to be allowed to print the proem to 
Livingstone: its concluding verses strike a noble keynote for the 
series, and reach far beyond it :— 


’ 
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LIGHTS OF LIFE: POEMS. 
By Vautizr GoLpDInc. 


The dew stands on the dormer panes, 
The cross November sun 

Has sent the daylight off to bed 
Before the night’s begun ; 


The dull red embers, half aglow, 
Are sulking in the grate, 

And let the lonely shadows grow 
All dark and desolate ; 


Shadows of things that go awry, 
Or waver to and fro; 

Shadows of playthings bought so dear 
And broken long ago ; 


Shadows of friends who played till mirth 
Grew sad and went in pain :— 
Where is the merry light that makes 
Old shadows smile again ? 


Hark! Little sandals softly beat 
Upon the attic stair, 

And truant mischief breathless creeps 
With whispered ‘Is he there ?’ 


A story? ’Tis a fateful task 
To fill the open brow :— 

Who knows what plans of God depend 
On all it garners now? 


Where shall we lead the clambering limbs, 
The big blue fearless eyes ? 

Down to the gold-mine’s narrowing drift, 
Or to the widening skies 


Where, in the space around the stars, 
Are countless worlds astray, 
Whose peoples call for pioneers 
To find the safer way ? 
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Ay, let us tell the generous tale 
Of giants real and bold, 

Who grew so great they would not stoop 
To gather fame and gold; 


But hurled the mountains from our path, 
And drained our quagmires dry, 

And held our foes at bay the while 
They bore our weaklings by ;— 


Giants by whose unselfish toil 
Our land was first begun, 

Where good and useful men and maids 
Make merry as they run. 


Ah, may you miss the dismal tracks 
That aimless feet have trod, 

And follow where our pioneers 
Make open ways to God. 


In a more personal tone, with less inspiration from the‘subject 
(who was as the moon to Livingstone’s sun), is the proem to 
Stanley :— 





Smile yet again, my sweetheart Joan, 
Ere night and nursie’s doom 

Shall leave these orphan’d eyes alone 
To chase the twilight gloom ; 


Good night! Another dawn shall speed 
That we in ardour blest 

May follow brave Uleydi’s lead 
And find the hidden West : 


And as, with tender lip and chaste 
Beyond this earth’s alloy, 
For one brief time you bid me taste 


The dear Madonna’s joy, 


Lend me your innocence to pray 

The thing her babe has told— 
That though the head be Autumn grey 
The heart be never old. 
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Education and Ethics and other Essays on Educational Subjects. 


By Arnold W. Smith, M.A. Birmingham: The Saint George 
Press Ld. 1906. 


O you not feel yourselves needlessly limited and 
dull?” is the question which Mr. H. G. Wells 

/ addresses to schoolmasters, and expects practically the 

whole assembly to hold up their hands in assent. 

Mr. Arnold W. Smith would not vote with this 
(imagined) majority. He is neither limited, nor dull, nor, 
to use another of Mr. Wells’ nice derangement of epitaphs, 
“obliterated.” He is perhaps a trifle too expansive, a 
trifle too fond of lugging in a good story by the scruff 
of its neck; he will do better work when he limits his 
field and works it out more thoroughly. But meanwhile 
in the babel of voices on education, and the profusion of alder- 
manic, post-prandial platitudes, this little book is refreshing. 

It traverses a wide field—moral education, discipline, the 
position of the schoolmaster in fact and fiction, the “human 
boy” with his diet both material and mental, and finally, as 
Bottom would say, it “grows to a point” by discussing the 
modern University. 

It raises a whole host of interesting questions and throws 
down challenges that provoke the dust of controversy, but 
the essayist passes on with the speed of a motor car and 

leaves the dust he has raised to settle itself. 

“The only sensible way of studying geography is to visit the places 
for oneself or, in default of this, to look at pictures of them, and its 
only place in a liberal education is to elucidate the facts of history and, 
in connexion with geology, to render more interesting the locality in 
which the student lives. Otherwise it is an exceedingly technical subject 
pertaining to the military science of tactics. As for the teaching of 


geography in schools, it should consist of a series of lectures, illustrated 
with limelight views, on the places visited by the lecturer.” —p. 60. 


Thus our author dogmatically, and before we have time to 
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suggest the British Empire and Mr. Mackinder and the futility, 
not to say danger, of lecturing in a darkened room to the average 
British Tommy of twelve or thirteen,—the motor car has passed 
on in the same paragraph to dismiss in a single sentence the 
question of modern languages and the method of teaching them, 
leaving our mild deprecations re geography in the rear and the dust. 
Similarly, in the last sentence of the book we are told that the 
undergraduate should be able to range about, as inclination leads, 
from one university to another, keep his terms at one university 
and take his degree at another and thus gain the advantage of 
listening to many teachers. In fact, as it would seem, the idea of 
the Wanderjahre is to be brought thoroughly up-to-date; each 
undergraduate is to have a motor car, attend early morning lecture 
at Cambridge, noon lecture at Oxford and finish up by eating his 
dinners in town. Before we have sufficiently recovered from the 
sensation of novelty and have begun to argue with our author 
that esprit de corps, on which he lays so much stress for the school, 
must have its place also in the academic stage of education, 
before we have had time to point out that a partial adoption of 
this idea in Germany has led to the developments of those noxious 
negations of true comradeship, the corps or Verbindungen,— 
time is up, Mr. Author writes down Finis, he has whisked out of 
sight and all that is left for us to do is all that is usually left for 
the motor car victims, to write (as I am doing) to the papers. 
Still there is one question which Mr. Smith has thought out to 
some purpose, the question which he discusses in the first of these 
papers which gives it name to the volume. How do children 
become good? Is it by teaching virtue? Socrates thought virtue 
could not be taught, Mr. Harrold Johnson thinks it can. Mr. 
Smith is inclined to agree with Socrates in the matter. Moral 
education is not a detached compartment of the teaching, it 
underlies and permeates the whole, the instruction in class as well 
as the games out of class and the whole atmosphere of the school 
arrangements ; above all, it should come through the personality 
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of the teacher; it is, as Mr. Smith says, “drawn naturally and 
inevitably from the teacher himself.” 

This is a question of great importance at the present time. 
Many people, and even education authorities, are bitten with the 
idea of moral instruction. If they can only see “ Truthfulness,” 
“Charity,” ‘ Justice,” ‘Reverence,” neatly scheduled on a 
syllabus for instruction, they will feel happy as to the future of 
English education. Thus does the world, as Pascal says, ‘ pay 
itself with words.” Moral instruction is the easiest thing in the 
world: one can buy Mr. Gould’s book for sixpence and one has 
the whole apparatus complete. But moral training is another 
thing 7 the hardest thing in the world; it entails the sacri- 
fice not of sixpence but of self. ‘Soul grows,” as Carlyle said, ‘“* by 


mysterious contact with soul.”’ It is that contact which the teacher 
has to find and to intensify; in every possible way he has to lay his 
soul alongside the soul of his pupils. It is, as Plato said, ‘“‘a matter 
of practice’; virtue must be learned by doing virtuous things 
until the virtuous habit is formed and no one can gauge the 


patience that may be necessary to inculcate that habit. ‘he child’s 
mind grows very slowly to the consciousness of the deep things of 
life ; the moral sense is the last to be evolved. One can help that 
growth but one must not unduly hasten it; precocity in moral 
development is as wrong as precocity in other matters and more 
dangerous. Our greatest educational mistakes in the past have 
been in forcing adult notions upon adolescent minds, it will be a 
sad thing if our experience with Latin and Chemistry has not 
taught us to avoid the same mistake with morals. It will be still 
sadder if we cheapen the great, divine ideas of Chastity, Rever- 
ence, Justice, Truth and Love by pawing round them in set 
lessons with moralising 4 la Polonius, setting them out glibly and 
plausibly on our schemes of work, and then asking with the Moral 
Instruction League: ‘As we have all these virtues already taught 
in the School, what need is there of Religion? Swallow our pill 
and, behold, your controversies are at an end.” 
J. L. Paton. 
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English Illustration, 1857-1870. By Gleeson White. London: 
Archibald Constable &F Co. 1906. 


@ ANY will be pleased to welcome a second edition of 
4) Mr. Gleeson White’s most valuable work on English 
6 Illustration in the “sixties.” It is certainly a book 
that every English lover of Art should have on his 
® shelves, a standing testimony to the magnificent work 
done in this country in a field sometimes overlooked. 

The death of Mr. Gleeson White, in 1898, was a severe blow 
to the English world of Art and elles lettres. Few men living, if 
any, knew more than he did about the different processes of art, 
few had a wider and none a more generous sympathy with the 
work of his day in all its varying phases. Mr. White was 
essentially a modern of the moderns, and, despite the range of his 
sympathy, he preserved a level-headed power of sober judgment. 
Like Robert Browning he possessed the secret of admiring what 
was good in a man or his work even when that was hidden amid 
unpleasing accompaniments. His personal charm was unsurpassed, 
and was accompanied by that subtle suavity of manner that 
produces the feeling that one’s own companionship is just the one 
thing desired at the time. Even when busy and overworked he 
was always ready to give with real pleasure an absolutely genuine 
welcome to those who sought his aid or advice. The number of 
those who owe their start upon the ladder of progress to 
Mr. White’s keen discernment and unfailing kindness must be 
very considerable. It might be described as a hobby of his to 
look out for unrecognized power and then assist it to success,—a 
useful hobby that deserves to have imitators. The modern claim 
to assistance is founded on the lack of ability; the man of ability 
can trust to his own powers to sink or swim, and generally does 
the former, real ability being essentially opposed to “ push.” 

It was not however only the rising generation whom Mr. White 
benefited in this way, although that was perhaps the most prominent 
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characteristic, but men of other lands or other times, the forgotten 
worthies of the past, shared also in the gifts from his hands. To 
some extent we may even consider the illustrators of the “sixties” 
in this category. In spite of the writings of Mr. Pennell and 
others, the names of Small, Boyd Houghton, Lawson, or even 
Sandys, are quite unknown to the average educated man. It is 
only in more or less definitely artistic circles that these names are 
household words. 

Yet the English illustration of the “sixties” is one of the 
most remarkable phases of art in this country, a brilliant epoch 
standing out in marked contrast to that which preceded it. 
Mr. White’s strictures upon the work of Cruickshank and his 
school of illustration are but too well deserved. No one denies 
the cleverness of Cruickshank or Hablot Browne, but it was a 
cleverness totally misapplied, and the work would never have been 
tolerated by a people with any true sense of the beautiful or even 
of what is congruous. Even John Leech is not free from gross 
exaggeration and extreme vulgarity, which do not constitute 
humour, as some suppose, and are as far removed from true 


artistic feeling as anything is possible to be. 
It is perhaps difficult to fix upon any definite moment as the 
starting point of the great epoch of English illustration, but 


perhaps the appearance of Allingham’s “ Music Master” in 1855 
may best be taken as the beginning. It contained Rossetti’s wonder- 
ful design of the ‘“‘ Maids of Elfen Mere,” (reproduced opposite 
page 98,) which had so remarkable an influence upon Burne-Jones 
as to become the foundation of his style; and to the last we can 
see Rossetti’s slender, graceful maidens of Elfen Mere looking out 
upon us from Burne-Jones’ canvases. In 1857 appeared the 
famous Moxon Tennyson, which, as Mr. White points out, is 
now prized solely for the Pre-Raphaelite contributions. One is 
almost surprised that Mr. White ever gave serious consideration 
to the Menzel or Rethel theories of origin. Even at that date it 
is practically certain that both these artists were absolutely unknown 
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to any of the group. Mr. Pennell wishes to prove that Charles 
Keene knew Menzel’s work as early as 1856, yet in any case 
this was too late to have influenced the Moxon Tennyson artists. 
But Holman Hunt’s “ My Beautiful Lady” was produced in 
1849, and already shows a closer similarity to the work of the 
“sixties” than that work ever showed to the Germans, which 
latter resemblance, by the way, is after all of a very superficial 
nature. Although it would be absurd to suppose that the 
Pre-Raphaelites were the sole influence, there is no doubt that they 
were the dominant factor. The indebtedness of Sandys, perhaps 
the greatest of the group, to Rossetti is very obvious. The 
present writer’s statement of its obviousness has been disputed; and, 
although it will hardly prove how far it is obvious, it is interesting 
to observe that it has just transpired that Rossetti was finally driven 
to break off his friendship with Sandys, because Rossetti him- 
self considered the indebtedness to be more than legitimate. 
What constitutes the special style of the “sixties,” with its 
dignity, its directness, its strength and poetic simplicity, is a 
subtlety that Mr. Gleeson White does not discuss. What 
indeed makes a great master at any age of Art History? 
Certainly not the unintelligent following of a tradition, nor yet the 
mere eccentricity that nowadays often passes for originality. These 
men certainly never sat down to consider—‘* Now how can I 
strike out a line for myself?”’; still less were they the followers 
of a master or a school. It is true that the great Art epochs seem 
to the casual observer to follow one or other of these lines, but in 
reality this is a most inadequate view. In either case it is the 
personal striving after beauty, whether the inspiration of the 
masters of the past or a direct return to nature appears to offer 
the best guide. But in any case neither the work of the master 
nor of nature can be more than a means to an end; when it 
becomes so, we reach an age of decadence, whether the naturalistic 
decadence of Romano Hellenic work, or the decadence of 
artificiality that the Pre-Raphaelites set themselves to oppose. 
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The illustrations in Mr. White’s book give an exceedingly fair 
idea of the power of design and composition. Sometimes it seems 
as though better examples could have been chosen, but no two 
men would choose alike. For instance, Mr. Small’s “ Lilies” in 
the 1866 Good Words, or his “ Miss Peyton on horseback” in the 
Argosy of the same year, represent the power of that artist better 
than the examples here given. Mr. Whistler’s “The Trial 
Sermon” in the 1862 Good Words attains to a strength of drawing 
and appreciation of tone combined with poetic beauty that is 
hardly equalled by any of these. With regard to line and tone 
the reproductions, whether from clichés or not, are of course 
inadequate; but the book is intended not as a substitute for the 
originals but, as its author tells us, as a guide to them; anda 
more excellent, thorough, admirable, appreciative guide it would 
be hard to imagine. At the same time the greyness of the 
majority of the impressions in the present edition is neither 
necessary nor commendable and points to regrettable carelessness 
somewhere, which one feels might not have occurred had not the 
author been dead. 

The poetic feeling that inspired most of the artists naturally 
suffers after the drawing has passed through the ordeal of the 
engraver’s workshop, followed by a process reproduction and then 
areprinting. Yet despite all this, such an example as Sandys’ 
“The old Chartist,” even as it stands, needs fear no comparison 
with many an easel picture by a great artist. The suggestively 
weird grace of J. Lawson’s “ Ariadne” makes a masterpiece of 
which any art epoch might be proud. Or if we turn to Fred 
Walker, who founded his own style upon the best 5th century 
Hellenic work and then reissued these new coins from the old 
mint, how wonderful is his power over form and movement! His 
little “Autumn” is no unworthy counterpart of those breeze- 
blown draperies of Phigaleia. 

One of the most remarkable features of the work of this period 


is its concentration, a quality that one can hardly expect in the 
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slap-dash work of to-day. It is no mere crowding of the canvas, 
although the full field is characteristic of Rossetti, in whom this 
quality is so marked. There is a good story told of him some- 
where, how when a block was sent home an eighth of an inch 
short, and he was asked why he made so much account of such a 
trifle, he replied “‘ Why, I could get a whole city in there.”” But 
there is the same feeling in Sandys’ “‘ Manoli,” ‘The Waiting 
Time,” or “ Harold Hurfagr,” or again Du Maurier’s “‘ Time to 
dance,” which suggests something of the concentration of Michael 
Angelo, and the composition in these examples could in no wise 
be termed crowded. 

But the student must turn to the book itself, and then with 
Mr. White as his companion pass on to the originals, which pages 
of description will never describe. 

The publishers have used again Mr. White’s own beautiful 
cover design, the parent of many of our modern book covers: 
but they have done it a gross injustice in the colours they have 
chosen. We can quite see that it would be too much to expect 
gold upon a cheap edition. Nevertheless a light apple green upon 
white would have preserved most of the delicacy of the original 
intention. It would also have been well to correct some of the 
misprints such as those on page 5, line 33, where ‘‘nor” should 
be substituted for “not”; page 48, line 14, “reaping” for 
“weeping”; page 89, line 21, “on” for “in”; page 105, lines 
34 and 35, “those” for “that” and “were” for “was”; page 
142, line 11, “artists” for “articles”; page 162, line 36, “less” 
for ‘‘as” ; page 105, line 1, delete “as.” Some of the corrections 
intended by the late author, such as supplying the name 
“ A. R. Fairfield” to the block marked ‘“ Unknown” between 
pages 82 and 83, would not have been amiss. 


J. B. Sroucuton Ho vszorn. 
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Principles and Methods of Teaching. By Professor F. Welton. 
London: W. B. Clive. 1906. 45. 6d. 


The favourable expectations aroused 

by this knowledge are strengthened by the plan of 

A this book. The general chapters in method define 

an attitude towards teaching which is illustrated by 

a set of chapters on the teaching of particular subjects. 

These chapters are written, not by Professor Welton, but 

by teachers actually engaged upon their subjects. At the 

same time there is no lack of unity: “though the pens are 

different, the doctrine is one.” The whole treatment is 

thoroughly practical: the theoretical basis strong and sound. 

The first words of the Preface strike straight at a funda- 

mental difficulty in the training of teachers—the difficulty 

Ak, of successfully combining the theory of the lecture-room 

with the practice of the class-room. ‘The essential purpose 

of every book on teaching must be to help teachers in their 

actual daily work.” It is safe to say that Professor Welton’s 

book will do this in an unusual degree, for the more 

thoughtful and capable at any rate. There are two sides 

to the difficulty. Many books and masters of method are 

not sufficiently versed either in general principles or class-room 

practice. On the other hand the conditions in which the newly 

trained teacher finds himself are frequently very different from 

those assumed by the master of method. In both ways progress 

is visible. Ihe reviewer speaks from experience of the difference 

made to teachers’ daily work by even a little insight into method. 

This book is strongly to be recommended as a real help to the 
teacher in getting a grip of the principles of his profession. 
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RUSSIA. The Russian trouble is, apparently, as insoluble as 

ever. As we read the daily accounts of revolution 
and counter-revolution, it becomes increasingly difficult to catch a 
glimpse of a possible immediate future in which long-warring 
elements will hold truce, and stability, even temporary stability, be 
accomplished. The war between Russia and Japan was, in a very 
real sense, as nothing compared with this internal conflict; and even 
sharp and bloody civil war would lead more speedily to regenerating 
peace. On the greater scale of international or civil war exhaustion 
of one or other of the combatants (usually of both) is more quickly 
reached, and a basis for a long cessation of hostilities, if not for 
active peace, arrived at. But in this quick and ceaseless exchange 
of crudely organised murder and violence, making, so far as one 
can see, for no definitely thought-out social and national end, no 
finality is visible. If carried on long enough, pogrom and field 
court-martial, bomb-throwing and train-wrecking will be but a 
lurid and fantastic accompaniment to the normal life of the 
people. Fierce outbursts of violence are inevitable and excusable 
at the beginning of such a conflict; but continued indefinitely 
they become incontrovertible proofs that the warring leaders are 
incapable of leading,—have, indeed, ceased to lead; and if the 
people as a whole have not the union and courage necessary to 
fight their own cause, they have at least the saving grace to be 
indifferent to those who have ceased to represent it. The 
Revolutionaries have replied to the irresponsible violence of the 
Government by equally irresponsible violence. The Government, 
by its Ukase of a month or two ago, deliberately postponed all 
attempts at social and governmental reform till it should have put 
down violence by renewed violence. And matters are still where 
they were. The period for the elections to the new Duma is, 
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however, approaching. It is sufficiently evident that the respon- 
sible Government has no real policy of reform; its new law which 
destroys the ancient communal system of land-holding is not 
only illegal but doubtless fraught with disaster. It remains for 
the ill-organised forces of reform to draw themselves together 
into a strong and unified national body, inspired with a vision and 
a practical programme of national regeneration and peace. 


THE FRENCH 


+A The developments of the controversy over our 


own theological Education Bills have done more 
than anything else to give English people some understanding 
of the State-and-Church crisis in France. The two crises, of 
course, cannot for a moment be compared save in so far as they 
both throw light upon one of the most intricate and difficult 
problems which modern governments have to face. The position 
in France is very different from the position here. There 
it is a direct issue between Church and State; here it is an issue 
between warring churches, or between groups of warring churches, 
in which the State, as such, plays a minor and almost negligible 
part. The one crisis has resulted in a complete victory of the 
State over the Church; the other in a temporary victory of Church 
over State or, rather, of a section of the Church over the rest of 
the Church and the State. Our position seems curiously 
Gilbertian ;—but politics are generally so. 

The French crisis, however, is more than a mere issue of a long 
and bitter political campaign. It is significant enough as a piece 
of current politics, but it has a creative futurity about it far 
beyond that which most parliamentary struggles and decrees 
present to us. It will doubtless be seen, ere long, that it means a 


new and higher development of both anti-clericalism and Church. 
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The purely destructive and revolutionary elements of the anti- 
church side of the struggle are but the last kick of the materialist 
scepticism of earlier days; while the stubborn and uncompromising 
elements of the clerical opposition are but the self-sung requiem 
of a passing phase of Catholicism. Both had need of change. 
We may reasonably look, now, to see anti-clerical and churchman 
alike mending the error of his ways: finding, in a new tolerance, 
a wider vision, a readjustment of themselves towards the changing 
spirit and needs of the time, a larger field for thought and action 
and even, in due process of time, a firm basis for mutual aid. 


THE KAISER 
AND GERMANY. 


The condition of Germany must seem as parlous 
to the Kaiser as does that of his Empire abroad 
to the majority of his people. The strange, colossal ruins of 
Rhodesia bid fair to be nothing to the ruins of European Jingoism 
which South Africa seems destined to make. Ours are still 
uncovered by time,—are but again laid bare, indeed; and now all 


Germany is gazing at the spectacle of its own ruined schemes— 
and drawing the wisest profit from the saddening sight. We shall 
shortly be able to define Imperialism as the longest, the most 
dangerous, and the costliest road towards home reform. It par- 
takes of both attempted race-murder and race-suicide, and the 
proper treatment of the sufferers, after their resuscitation, is 
scarcely yet known to political science. Nor need we look to the 
Kaiser or to Prince Buelow to solve the problem. They are 
themselves, in fact, the personal embodiment of the problem that 
has to be solved. They represent, in our day and generation, 
the continuance and the exaggeration of that materialism and 
militarism which succeeded to the victories of 1870 and 1871. 
The present crisis in Germany is but the end of these campaigns ; 
and the spectacle of regenerated France has had something to do 
with the quickening of the spirit of the German people. Germany 
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has been crushed just as France was crushed, but she will find it 
infinitely more difficult—and will find it infinitely more costly—to 
shake off her conqueror. The peculiar position which Germany 
has so long occupied in European politics would alone give the 
coming elections a European significance; but they are given 
a new significance and import from the fact that they will define, 
more clearly than ever, the relative positions of the old Germany 
and the new, and that, in defining these, they will foreshadow, 
again with unusual clearness, something of the probable fortunes 
of European peace. 


LOGIC The roversy over , r 
RESPECTABILITY /H€ Controversy over women’s suffrage has been 


AND CANT. very interesting to the student of human nature; 
quite apart from the question whether the suffrage would be to 
the advantage of women or of politics. Most people have found 
it humorous, though not all are agreed as to where the humour 
comes in. To our mind the most humorous thing is the indigna- 
tion expressed at the brawling conduct of certain ladies. ‘The 
shortness of historical memory on the part of these indignants is 
very amusing. One would think by their shocked expression that 
masculine pressure for reform had always been conducted in silk 
hats which emerged triumphant and scatheless, with their halo 
undisturbed. Can outraged members of Parliament have forgotten 
certain scuffles on the floor of the House—a quite successful brawl 
without the help of a crowd or of police? Parliament has its 
long and solemn traditions, whether we regard it as the First Club 
in Europe, or as a Senate of Kings: the public school and ’varsity 
traditions are strong there. Is it surprising that without these 
advantages, without the sobering influence of public responsibilities, 
our sisters should betray a lack of self-restraint ? 
“ Her manners have not that repose 
That’s bred in man’s exalted sphere.” 
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Lack of logic is urged as woman’s disqualification. The 
accusation may or may not be true, but is absolutely pointless; as 
the possession of that faculty cannot modestly be claimed as the 
qualification of all men who vote. A flourishing half-truth is that 
ridicule kills. A preliminary question has to be settled before 
this easy method applies: you can prick a bubble not because 
your tool is sharp, but because the bubble is a bubble. It is 
obvious that in spite of much boring, ridicule has made less than 
no impression: it may be the bubble proves solid. Seriously, it 
is worth recalling that the upward progress of the race is the 
gradual victory of so-called feminine qualities (though neither sex 
has a monopoly of the human)—that the so-called masculine 
qualities are of most use in the lower competitive stages of the 
struggle for existence. The future is not with the mailed fist, 


but with “truth, gentleness and justice,” with co-operation and 
self-sacrifice. 











A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE. 


[Nors.—This is the eighth portion of a list which for the present will appear 
quarterly, with a view later to detailed classification for separate publication. 
It is not proposed to attempt a complete bibliography of the subjects in question, 
but to submit a selected list of books for the help and guidance of those 
engaged in education and other work amongst the young, or of students of these 
subjects. ] 


GIBB, SPENCER J. THE PROBLEM OF BOY WORK. 
London, Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 1906. 


This book contains a collection of papers originally contributed to 
The Commonwealth, and they are prefaced by a brief introduction from 
Canon Scott Holland, who speaks, with justice, of the sanity, courage 
and insight with which the subject is treated. Mr. Gibb first of all 
states the problem. The Elementary School boy leaves school at 13 
or 14, takes the first job which comes along, only to find, in the 
majority of cases, that the employment leads him nowhere, but in a 
few years leaves him stranded, an unskilled worker, who will probably 
fall lower and lower in the social scale. From a Parliamentary Return 
issued in 1899 relating to the different classes of employment into 
which Elementary School children went on leaving school it appears 
that in London, out of 24,140 boys included in the Return in one 
year, 10,283 became errand boys, etc., while 4,476 only is the total 
number returned as having left school to enter skilled trades. The 
author considers various types of boy work, dealing particularly with 
school workers, shop errand boys, boy messengers, and newsboys, and 
he gives particulars of the hours worked, average earnings, and of the 
work, The story is the same in each case. There is a great and constant 
demand for boy labour, but the work is without continuity or prospect 
and ceases when the boy becomes a young man. A suggestive chapter 
is devoted to the education of a working boy, and here there is much 
that Mr. Gibb would alter. He does not appear to feel strongly in 
favour of raising the age of school exemption, but suggests that a 
compromise might be effected by continuing school supervision beyond 
the age of school exemption into the earlier years of a boy’s working 
life. He favours a modified form of compulsory attendance at evening 
schools, and suggests that a boy leaving school under the age of 14 
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might be required to attend school in the evenings, and he outlines a 
scheme of study until the age of 16 or 17. We cordially agree with 
the objection which Mr. Gibb sees to a general system of compulsory 
evening schools, Our own view is that before these are tried the age 
of school exemption must be raised, preferably to 16, certainly to 15, 
and we wish that Mr. Gibb himself felt more strongly upon this 
oint. 

? The author presses for the organisation of boy work, commencing 
with the establishment of Labour Registries in connection with each 
school or group of schools. The suggestion is made that the school- 
master should keep a record of the capacities and tendencies of 
individual boys as revealed to him during the years of schooling. The 
attempt should then be made, with the co-operation of employers of 
labour, to get the boys to take up the work for which they are most 
fitted. The School Registry would differ from the ordinary labour 
registries. It would be, in the author’s own words, the connecting- 
link between the life of school and the life of work, and its aim would 
be to supply that lack of deliberate choice which is the secret of so 
many false steps. 

The Problem of Boy Work is a suggestive and stimulating book and 
is one more sign of the awakening interest in this great subject. 


RUSSELL, CHAS. E. B., AND RIGBY, L. M. THE MAKING OF THE CRIMINAL, 
London, Macmillan & Co. 1906. 3/6. 


This exceedingly able little book may be warmly recommended to all 
those who are interested in the efforts being made to reduce criminality 
by capturing and safeguarding the youthful offender. 

The writers of this book take as their subject the youth from 16 to 
21 years of age, who is too young to incur full criminal responsibility 
and too old for admission to a reformatory or industrial school. Their 
object is to show that under the present application of the law, 
especially the Vagrancy Acts, the treatment of these young offenders 
is foolish and injurious, and further to suggest and discuss remedies 
which are already in application in other countries. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a very interesting analysis of 
the causes which lead to early crime and the results which follow 
under the present system. It may all be summed up very shortly. 
Under the present system the best advice we could give a boy whose 
future or character were uncertain, or whose home was bad, would 


be “Steal young and steal early!” An offence committed young 
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means the reformatory or industrial school, with every hope of salva- 
tion, After 16 years of age there is no such hope. The short term 
of imprisonment given for sleeping-out or petty theft is worse than 
useless. It leaves no time for reform, and no supervision is exercised 
over the released and often embittered offender. 

The second half of the book considers remedies both with regard to 
reformation and supervision. The authors advocate, with regard to 
the former, a system of Short Detention Schools, or failing that the 
uniform application of the Borstal system, which is fully described, to 
all cases of misdemeanour under 21. But these reforms would lose 
more than half their value without a system of supervision after 
leaving the prison or home. With regard to this, the authors urge 
very strongly the need for a well-developed system of probation 
officers all over the United Kingdom. They describe the working of 
analogous institutions in Germany and the United States. They have 
satisfied themselves by experience in Manchester that such a scheme is 
practicable. Certainly we may agree with them that in England 
it should be easy to find a sufficient number of philanthropic persons 
to take these honorary positions, but whether of this number a large 
percentage would be capable is more doubtful. The authors rightly 
insist on the importance of taking each case as a separate personality, 
of great tact and avoidance of cant which invariably alienates the 
young ; they further show that the probation officer must be indefati- 
gable in visiting and writing, and be in touch with all employers of 
youthful labour, among whom he must select in each case a specially 
suitable one. Further, he must be strong-minded and inflexible in 
returning the youth to detention if his behaviour is unsatisfactory. If 
these are the qualifications, it is no wonder that in Germany voluntary 
probation officers are frequently inefficient, and that the maintenance 
of paid officers is regarded in the States as a necessity. Not that the 
authors’ scheme is Utopian; far from it. Only in these, as in all 
reforms, success depends on the education of the whole nation to 
regard them in a proper light. There is also an admirable chapter on 
Children’s Courts, and several appendices containing portions of 
foreign codes bearing on the question, and quotations from authorities 
on certain topics, ¢.g., cellular confinement and prison treatment. 
The book is well worth reading, and all praise is due to the authors 
for their careful, sympathetic, and scholarly investigation of facts and 
authorities. 














